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For The Sunday-School Times. 


TRANSFORMING POWER OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


—_—_—— 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, LL.D. 





: we gospel has never been brought 
into contact with the minds of men 
without effecting wonderful transforma- 
tions of character. It has made the dis- 
honest man honest, the cruel man kind, 
the impure man pure. Men sunk in de- 

gradation and wickedness have become 
models of uprightness, in consequence of 
receiving and acting on the truths of the 
gospel. It works wonderful changes on 
all who receive it. That it does not 
change all to whom it is addressed does 
not prove that it is not adapted to change 
them. A medicine may be an infallible 
remedy for a certain disease. The pre- 
scription may be offered to all afflicted 
with the disease. It will not cure those 
who do not take it. 

The power of the gospel to make 
wicked men virtuous, to comfort the 
mourner, and fill the soul with joy, isa 
strong proof of its divine origin. If the 
authors of the Bible were not sent of 
God, they were a company of liars and 
blasphemers, for they assume to speak 
in the name of God. We have then a 
forgery by bad men producing the most 
astonishing moral resulis. 

Every converted, reformed soul is thus 
a living witness to the truth of the Bible. 

It is very common for us to meet with 
accouuts of men made better by the Bi- 
ble. Let us imagine accounts of an oppo- 
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site character. “A man well known as 
a liar, swindler and profane swearer has 
lately been convinced of the falsity of the 
Christian religion, and has consequently 
abandoned all his evil courses. A riot- 
ous, drunken ruffian, the scourge of his 
family, and the terror of his neighbor- 
hood, has lately become quiet, pure and 
temperate, and has closed his den of 
madness, all as the fruit of deism, to 
which he has lately been converted. Two 
miserable debauchees ascribe their return 
to a life of virtue, to having embraced 
the doctrine of universal salvation, and 
express great comfort in the belief that 
Judas Iscariot passed immediately into 
glory. An entire community has just 
sustained a transformation from litigious 
conflict and angry feud to concord and 
humanity, from yielding to the belief 
that there is no God!” 

The gospel is its own witness not only 
on account of the truths it contains, but 
on account of the moral effects it produ- 
ces. The history of every good man is 
an argument for its truth. 

We have in our hands an instrument 
of great power. It is the only hope of 
the world. We are put in trust with the 
gospel. It is a most important trust. If 
we are faithfuf to our trust, great results 
will follow to the glory of God and the 
good of men. 

The first condition of fidelity is that we 





illustrate in our own lives the trans- 
forming power of the gospel. We all 
need to be transformed into the image of 
Christ. Just in proportion as we are 
Christlike, shall we be prepared to pre- 
sent the truths of the gospel in the right 
way. Just im proportion as we are 
Christlike, shall we have power in prayer 
—especially in prayer for the Holy 
Spirit—to render the presentation of gos- 
pel truth effectual to the conversion and 
sanctification of men. 


For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE COUNTRY CALL. 











BY MRS. MABY B. DODGE. 





A harvest sickle in the sky— 
An afterglow upon the hills— 

Eastward the river flowing by, 
Fed by a thousand rills, 


Dark trees a-cluster, spicy-sweet, 
Shading a smooth and bell-shaped lawn. 
A home, where two broad porches greet 
The sun’s decline or dawn. 


We sat outside an open door ;— 
(The bal! behind us gave the stream, 
The forward spaces goldening more 
With every sume: beam,— 


Mused restfu!ly beside the door, 

My friend and I, and royal Biett— 
Brett lying on the oaken floor 

A mass of shining jet.) 


Aronnd ma !ingered, half unsung, 
Suray oc om overbrimming day, 
While three fair children played among 
The sweets of new-mown hay. ' 


A qielding. yellow, generous mound 
Yas this On which they playful sat, 
These three real fai ies plump and round, 
Lach in asun-down Lat. 





Some new device each moment seemed 
To stir the spirit of their fun, 

Till close upon us, radiant beamed 
The fairest, sunniest one. 


“ Can’t Brett come with us, just to be 
All buried underneath the bay? 
Only to play he’s dead !” quoth she. 

“ Up, Brett,’ I said, “ away |” 


With ready joy Brett bounds to go, 

And proudly mounts the funeral pyre, 
Spreading his siik-friusged body low, 

As low as they desire. 


Three pairs of hands the grasses throw 
More swift than mowers did to-day ; 

And save a ta'l whisked to and fro, 
The children have their way. 


“ Now Brett!” together call they— Quick 
The hay, voleauo-iike upheaves, 

To fail in showers fast and thick 
As swirling autumn-leaves, 


Which happiest is of all the four 
W hose vuicec wild in chorus swell— 
Brett scampering to and from the door— 
"fwould puzzle one to teil. 


Again, and still again, is coaxed 
Le kindly dog to mount the pile, 
Till weariea, though so willing hoaxed, 
He lsys him down awhile, 


And wearied, too, of so much play, 
‘The fairies vanish in the night, 
Where fallen dew and scattered hay 
Make sweet the pale :noonlignt. 


We saunter through it, Brett and I, 
And reach our garden-gate refreshed, 
My friend's home gave such rich suppiy 
Of beauty, gladness, rest. 


As midnight’s dreamy hours advance, 
Repeated is that country call ; 

Whole troops of fairies round me dance— 
Mine own the best of all! 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
SOWING IN LONDON. 


BY REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE, 





(Frrst PAPER.) 


OW, that every devout Christian and 
pt earnest patriot is rejoicing that the 
world-renowned evangelists have return- 
ed to their native land, may it not be in 
place to take a look as well at the sowing 
as at the reaping? Multitudes of hearts 


have overflowed with gratitude to the 





Author of all grace as the moisten 
eyes have read, dear 7imes, the thrillin 
reports, which your columns have spre: 
before your readers, of the mighty in- 
gatherings in London ‘and in other 
British cities. It really seems as if the 
gates of the millennium were about ta 
open upon the world. Shall we expect a 
similar work to be effected here at home? 
Expect! But, reader, do you know on 
what expectation must be based? Or have 
you the impression (which is common to 
so many) that in spiritual husbanir¢ 
there may be a mighty harvest where 
there has been little or no sowing? Let 
us correct this impression if we have 
lazily indulged the same. Much hag 
been written, and well written and said, 
as to the reaping, but how much of our 
attention has been directed to the sow- 
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ing ?—to that noble band of British work- 
ers who have, lo, these many years, been 
content to toil on and on inconspicuously 
at the very foundations? Would it not 
be well to ask you just to step back with 
us a few years and take a look at the 
humble sowers as they went forth to sow 
in the great fields of the greatest city of 
the world? 

It is November 25th, 1465, and early 
in the morning. Let us call on Robert 
Baxter, of No, 11 Queen Square, West- 
minster. Mr. B. is an eminent advocate 
and solicitor of Parliament, Heis aman 
overcrowded with business engagements, 
and might excuse himself in sight of the 
famous Abbey and all the vast and costly 
endowed machinery which England’s 
Fstablishment enjoys for the religious 
enlightenment of the masses, but he does 
not, even although his eyes have been so 
much overused as to demand the work 
of an arhanuensis for all his composition. 

He opens your letter of introduction 
(offered by an old friend of his), and ex- 
tends you a simple and ardent Christian 
welcome, and at once gives you invita- 
tions for other days, As it is but a short 
half an hour to his office work, you must 
be short, We step out of the door of 
that plain, old-fashioned brick house to 
turn our faces toward the Victoria Build- 
ings. Now you shall see an illustration 
of the manner in which he is recognized 
in the community, and this is of daily 
occurrence. As we come to the level of 
the sidewalk two beggars are in waiting. 
A little further on three press up to his 
side; and still further on one or two 
others watch their opportunity. The 
grace and the sympathy with which he 
received each and all will give you a new 
and profitable lesson. To this one he 
gave an order for a loaf, and the poor 


fellow smiled all over his haggard face [| 


as he put the bread under his dirty, 
ragged coat and hurried off. Another he 
questioned as to her mode of living, and 
for all he had a word of instruction or 
encouragement, These were specimens 
from the crowds who were accustomed to 
wait upon the Word as uttered in the 
London streets by this layman and 
hearty Christiam worker. 

But here, you must know, it is the 
fashion to pave the way to everything 
that is good by a communion of saints at 
breakfast. You have accepted Mr. B.’s 
invitation for Sabbath morning, and you 
are present at an early hour. You will 
now have an opportunity to observe how 
the sowing is done by lay hands on the 
Lord’s day. In the reception-room you 
are introduced to his waiting band of 
Scripture readers. They have come in 
the early morning, and have been study- 
ing and praying together over the pas- 
sages of the divine Word, which they 
expect to throw among the people before 
and after church hours to-day. They are 
simple, very simple and plain men. They 
come from those very ranks out of which 
the disciples of the Lord were chosen. 
You sit awhile in that circle, and why is 
it that you feel utterly ashamed of the 
little learning you have acquired? It is 
an iceberg in the frigid zone; here is a 
pocket-lens to gather ‘the rays from the 
Sun of Righteousness to set hearts and 
lives on fire. These plain men have evi- 
dently learned the short-cut to the Throne 
of Grace and the short-cut to the mean- 
ing of the Divine Word. 

They have been around and fortified 
themselves (both in the physical and 
spiritual man) and now they go forth 
into the deepening stream of London 
life, in the very heart of the great me- 
tropolis. 

It seems to you that it would be an 
easier thing to face an invading army 
than to confront yonder crowds of the 








world’s votaries, as they press their way 


toward the gates of Vanity Fair. But 
these simple men have so long com- 
muned with their Master on the Mount 
that now their faces shine, if their 
raiment does not, and they are soaked 
and saturated in a spirit of diviner 
essence than that of the world’s atmos- 
phere. But here, in this great throng of 
mortal humanity, we must pause at the 
entrance of this broad and magnificent 
Westminster Bridge, and ask you to de- 
lay entering upon it until we begin ano- 
ther article. Now we must ask you to 
look behind the screen which hides the 
preparatory work and ask you not to 
forget that before every harvest there 
must be a sowing,—that if the harvest 
is small, the sowing has been small ; that 
if the harvest is great, the sowing has 
been great. 

You will now look at the flying arches 
of yonder exquisite pile and gaze upon 
the windows “richly dight,”’ and hear 
the swelling anthem grandly rolling, but 
you will now see that the sowing has not 
been done by comparison within those 
costly walls, but by the hands of the 
humble laborers who have, these many 
years, gone out into the highways and 
hedges to sow the broken soil. 

You will most gladly learn that all 
over this mighty city there are other 
Robert Baxters (my pen would insist 
upon writing “Richard” Baxter—O 
name of precious memory!) who have 
been long engaged in lay-evangelization, 
have long been organizing and leading 
bands of devoted laborers who have in- 
conspicuously, but heroically, been going 
forth to cast the bread besides all waters 
—waters how turbid and dark!—how 
much in need of Heaven’s purifying and 
purging element ! 

Next week we will ask you to go with 
us across Westminster Bridge and toward 
“Victoria Hall.” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


BY LOIS, 


HE papers are still passing around 
very freely remarks rather severe 
on the Sunday-school library as it is, 
and no doubt it deserves all it gets of 
censure. If our libraries were culled, 
first of all books entirely unfit for a 
child to read, and second, of all books 
unfit to be read on the Sabbath, it would 
leave the shelves exceedingly thin. 

If a great bonfire could be made of 
the first class no doubt it would effect a 
great purifying of the moral atmosphere. 
There is no purifying agent like fire for 
mary deadly miasmas, moral as well as 
physical. Perhaps the world has been 
better for the loss of that famous Alex- 
andrian library, which has been so 
greatly bewailed. Like the impure city 
of Pompeii its time seemed to have come. 
Its measure was full. Books which teach 
bad lessons are worse than no books. 
One would be surprised at the books 
which sometimes creep into the Sunday- 
school library, if he did not observe 
how these books were chosen. People 
who rarely read anything beyond a daily 
paper are often intrusted with this most 
serious business because they are sharp 
business men and it is supposed they will 
be able to get the most books for the 
money. Because a man may be able to 
buy dry goods and hardware profitably, 
it does not follow that he is the wisest 
person to choose the mental food for the 
children. If books were to be bought 
by the yard or the pound it might be 
different. 

I remember reading one of these books 
selected because of its cover and cheap- 
ness, in which the story is told of a good 





little girl who had earned a penny. In- 
stead of selfishly spending it on sugar 
candy, as she was sorely tempted, she 
denied herself and bought her father a 
little paper of tobacco for his evening 
pipe. There was the picture of the old 
smoker tipped back in his chair by the 
cottage-door, a model of stupid content- 
ment. I have seen the same plate used 
in a Sunday-school paper to point a very 
different moral. 

Another very interesting book de- 
tailed some very amusing incidents in 
‘‘ vivisections,”’ that blot on the face of 
modern science. Rabbits and pigeons 
had one half of the brain taken out that 
their owners might enjoy their curious 
performances. No doubt many an en- 
terprising boy has been induced to repeat 
the experiment to the untold torture of 
these helpless creatures. 

A wise parent will provide a good 
Sunday library of his own for the child- 
ren, even at the cost of much self-denial 
elsewhere. Lovers of the Sunday-school 
should keep a list of the really good 
books they meet with. Putting these 
various notes together will make the 
business of choosing the next Sunday- 
school library a much more intelligent 
matter. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


CHILDREN SKIPPING. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


I. 
Children skipping in the street : 
Shod so daintily their feet; 
Dresses white as driven snow, 
Trimmed with broidery just so: 
ftylish hat to shade the face, 
Every ribbon in its place; 
Told just what to say and do, 
Where to go and whom with, tov. 


II, 
Little ladies as you see, 
Skipping very properly ; 
“Turning rope” with placid grace, 
Not a ripple on a face, 
Not a ruffle crushed or spoiled, 
Not a dainty gaiter soiled, 
“Turning rope” just o’er and o'er, 
As if skipping was a bore. 


Ill. 
Children skipping in the street: 
Roughly shod their tiny feet, 
Braids and curls just tangled mats, 
On_the stoop, the wee brown hats; 
Cotton dresses, brown and plain, 
Owning up to many a stain ; 
Nota care, and not a hope 
But to longest jump the rope. 

IV. 
Backward, forward, in and out— 
“ Eighty!” “ Ninety !” whata shout! 
Quicker throw the rope, and higher,— 
Children these that will not tire. 
Merry hearts that do not care 
How “tossed up” their sunny hair: 
Twinkling feet and clapping hands 
Bound by no embroidered bands. 


¥. 
Such gay skippers stop and greet, 
If you meet them on the street ; 
Beaming faces, sparkling eyes, 
Touched with innocent surprise. 
Meeting such in happy hour 
You will feel their subtle power ; 
All your soul melts into prayer, 
As you bless them unaware. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE WHOLE COUNSEL OF GOD. 


BY MBS, J. E. MC CONAUGHY, 


‘6 TT is of little consequence,” said a 
lady conversing with a youth about 
to start on a journey, “if you do make a 
mistake now and then in traveling, if 
you only have money enough with you. 
It will be easy to stop over a train and 
set yourself on the right track again.” 
She might be correct with regard to 
traveling on the common railway routes, 
but there is a journey where no money 
will avail to rectify mistakes. In our 
journey through this world if we take 
the wrong road we cannot go back over 


the track for a single hour’s travel to set 
ourselves in the right way again. 





It is fearful to reflect how much prac- 
tical error there is in our religious teach- 
ing at the present day. So many talk 
sweetly of the fatherhood of God, and of 
the depths of his loving mercy, who fail 
to give any serious consideration to the 
conditions of that mercy. It is there, J 
think, that much of our teaching falls 
short. The best literature that falis into 
our children’s hands rarely teaches the 
lesson, “‘ Except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of Puy Lp 
fail here is to fail utterly. It teaches 
them to trust their all on a sandy founda- 
tion that cannot stand the floods. Em- 
pirics are soon known by their works. 
As the grave closes over one after an- 
other of their victims the living will take 
warning, but the work of these false 
healers of the soul is forever hidden 
from mortal eyes. If we could but see 
the awakening of one poor sou) which 
had been led to embrace a fatal error I 
think it would be a life-lesson that would 
make us tremble at even the slightest 
approach to such danger. 

The little bicep: J ways which lead 
into this thronged thoroughfare are so 
flowery and fragrant that they are most 
inviting to the thoughtless traveler. 
It is an old proverb that “nettle roots 
have no sting.” So the first entrance of 
false doctrine may seem to be very 
trifling and harmless, but give it but a 
handful of earth and a sprinkling of dew 
drops and it will send forth strong and 
vigorous shoots and branches, which will 
afford shelter to whole flocks of ravening 
birds. 

A bereaved young mother who was 
once a member of our mother’s prayer- 
circle, and apparently one of the most 
devoted to her Lord’s service, was in- 
duced, after great persuasion, to go to a 
spiritualist ‘‘seance.” Some jugglery 
caused her to feel what purported to be 
her dead baby’s hand once more upon 
her cheek and its light tug at her gown, 
as in the old days when it played at her 
feet. She was wholly overcome, and 
went again and again, where, of course, 
the same game was repeated, with many 
variations, all of which were, however, 
much below the average of common 
legerdemain. To follow this folly she 
gave up her church, her Christian pro- 
fession, and, unless a flash of God’s 
lightning shall burn up the error, she 
must lose her soul. She “did run well,” 
but this delusion has turned her aside 
into a land of pitfalls and gins most fear- 
ful to contemplate. 

“The entrance of thy words giveth 
light,” but the entrance of error giveth 
blindness of eyes, which presages a fear- 
ful fall. The more lovely its guise the 
more is it to be feared and shunned. 
We as teachers must not hesitate to de- 
clare “the whole counsel of God.” To 
teach not only his infinite mercy but 
also the solemn and undeviating condi- 
tions of that mercy. 





TALKS WITH GREAT MEN. 


—- 


BY THEO. L, CUYLER, D.D. 





[Outline of an address given before the Chau 
tauqua Sunday-School Assembly, reported for 
The Sunday-School Times. ] 





R. CUYLER spoke, in the first place, 

of the men with whom he was associ- 
ated at the General Assembly in Edinburgh, 
and especially of 

Alexander Duff, 
whom he announced as thegreatest of Chris- 
tian orators, who, most awkward in his 
manners, when he became excited in speak- 
ing was wont to hold his coat collar up on 
his left ear and put his foot out behind, 
swinging it to and fro as a rudder to guide 
him through his oration. Another of his 
associates, 
Thos. Guthrie, 

was very tall and eloquent and resembled 
our American statesman, Henry Clay, so 
much so that entering the house ofan Ameri- 
can and espying a portrait of Clay on the 
wall he wondered how they came to have 
his (Guthrie’s) portrait there. He delivered 
thrilling sermons and never prepared them 
except in his mind—not using even notes. 
His power was great—especially the influ- 
ence over the tender emotions of his hear- 
ers. He said he always governed his dis- 
courses by three “ P’s”—Point, Prove, Per- 
suade. I have heard him, said the speaker, 
in his “ arm-chair talks’”—when he was even 
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more thrilling than in the pulpit—telling 
racy stories and joining in hearty laughter. 
He began his great work at Magdalene 
Chapel, and although the companion of 
princes and noblemen he used to go down 
to the lowest of the city’s districts and teach 
and talk in his “ragged schools.” Moving 
southward toward London we find there a 
great man and a wonderful specimen of an- 
His name is 

Thomas Carlyle, 
living at No. 5 Chain Row, Chelsea. I had, 
one morning, a most memorable talk with 
him. During the conversation with him I 
referred to the fact that the old man who 
had the overseeing of the Robert Burns’s 
cottage had just died, having killed himself 
with whisky in drinking so often to Burns’s 
health. “Yes,” said Carlyle, “a little drop 
will sometimes carry a man a long way.” 
He seemed to be very much enraged at the 
19th century, saying that the French were 
running after a big red rag of a Frenchman 
who was not to be compared to William of 
Orange. Three years later I called on him 
again, with Newman Hall. He couldn't 
have meant all he said in that conversation, 
and I think he was talking for show, for he 
ejected the most bitter vocal lava on people 
in general. 

In regard to the labor question, which 
chanced to be brought up for discussion, he 
said that the idea of people now was to do 
as little work as possible, and get as much 
pay. He pummelied John Bright awfully, 
but turning to a portrait on the wall, 
“There, sir, is England’s greatest orator, 
and the greatest since Demosthenes—Oliver 
Cromwell,” and ended the conversation by 
the sentence, “ Gentlemen, I feel that my 
countrymen are sinking into the most 
damnable cesspool of abomination,” ete. A 
man that we, as Americans, should love and 
respect is 


tiquity. 


Wm. E, Gladstone. 
He stood for us in the darkest hour. When 
he lately wrote those letters to Bunker Hill 
and Lexington, I believe he sent them from 
his heart. His pamphlet upon the Vatican 
wrought a deeper work than he supposed. 
He isa fine looking man, of a build like 
Daniel Webster’s, but he has not the large, 
magnificent brow of Webster, which I con- 
sider the finest dome of thought of modern 
days. He is a remarkably kind-hearted 
man, and high in fame as he is, he lately 
went toa poor street sweeper’s house and 
prayed with him. Would that we had 
more of such noble types of statesmen. He 
inquired of me about the private peculiari- 
ties of our American statesmen—especially 
of Charles Sumner. When I asked him the 
secret of his remarkable health, he an- 
awered, I am a great sleeper and never lay 
awake on account of cares; I lock my 
chamber door onall of them. Ihave never 
been able to see 
John Bright 

who has been out of Parliament on account 
of his health, and each time I have been 
there has been up in Scotland fishing. But 
in all of Britain there is not a heart more 
true to American Christianity and progress 
than the one that beats in the breast of that 


noble man, 
Newman Hall. 


In his new Surry Chapel, which now has 
the name Christ Church, Surry, the Lincoln 
steeple is 200 feet high and stands in the 
centre of London, a monument of interna- 
tional good will. 





How To FILL SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—A 
poor, ragged lad, about twelve years of 
age, found his way into one of the Sun- 
day-schools in York. One of the teach- 
ers asked : 

“ How is it that you are so ragged, 
and cannot read ?” 

“ My father drinks, sir,” was the com- 
prehensive reply. 

The teacher visited the family the 
same evening, a tract was left, and an 
invitation given to attend the temperance 
meetings in the Lecture Hall. On visit- 
ing the family a few months after, the 








teacher was surprised at the altered ap- 
pearance of the family. The wife ex- 
claimed, with joy beaming in her eyes : 
“Oh, sir, my husband hasn’t tasted a 
drop for these sixteen weeks. He brings 
home now what he earns. We are get- 
ting all our things back from the pawn- 
shop, and we shall get to a place of 
worship on the Sunday, and have all our 
children fit for school.” 
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BELIEVE AND BE AT REST. 





BY ALEXANDER CLARK. 





I, 
To his heavenly-mansioned home 
Jesus bids thee, sinner, come; 
No longer weep, no longer fear,— 
Now, while the Saviour is so near, 
Repent, believe just now, and come. 


CHORUS: 

Just now, repent and be at rest,— 
Just now believe and live; 

Here at the cross, poor soul, be blest, — 
Here Jesus will forgive. 


Il. 
Troubled soul, dismayed, distressed, 
Turn to God, believe and rest; 
No longer doubt, no longer wait, 
Now, ere to-morrow be too late, 
Repent, believe just now, and rest. 
Just now, repent and be at rest, etc. 


Ill. 
Christ is gracious to fergive; 
Look to Him, O soul, and live! 
No longer mourn, no longer die, 
Now at the cross the blood apply, 
Repent, believe just now, and live. 
Just now, repent and be at rest, etc. 
ry. 
Prone and cold with languishing, 
Rise, renewed, sad heart, and sing; 
No longer dumb, no longer lost, 
New-born as at the Penteccst, 
Arise, rejoice, thank God and sing! 


Just now, glad heart, believing, rest, 
Just now look up and live; 

Ilere at the cross, thou hast been blest, 
Here Jesus did forgive! 





PERILS OF THE HOUR. 





BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD, D.D. 





{An ad¢ ress given at the Chautauqua Assembly, 
and reported in outline fur The sunday-Schoal 
Times. | 





CAN only touch a few salient points 

of this great subject. The first peril 
that’ I shall name is the large number of 
uneducated persons; this number runs 
up into thousands. It is more their mis- 
fortune than their fault, and yet it is 
none the less perilous. These unedu- 
cated people are found in masses, both 
in all our large cities and also in the 
southern portion of our country. Their 
number is so great that the institutions 
of our country are placed in jeopardy. 
There are also great difficulties growing 
out of the relation of the laboring classes 
and the capitalists. There ought to be 
no antagonism between these classes, for 
both are mutually dependent upon each 
other, and yet capitalists are constantly 
oppressing the working men with heavy 
burdens, by placing the highest prices 
on thoése articles which are necessary for 
the sustenance of life, and on the other 
hand the laboring men are forming clans 
for raising the price of labor, and thus 
these two classes are at swords’ points 
with each other. 

Again, the growing influence and 
power of Romanism in this country is 
one of the greatest perils of the hour. 
The Church of Rome has been the inve- 
terate and constant enemy of civil and 
religious liberty, and to-day would pad- 
lock every American citizen so that all 
should be brought under its power and 
control. The reserves of this Church and 
her power are wielded with consummate 
wisdom. The ablest men of this Church 
make the boast that within a few years 
the Catholic Church will have the poli- 
tical control of this country. While her 
opposer has been crying there is no dan- 





ger from the Church of Rome, she has 
been driving her forces and setting her 
stakes, and moving steadily on to the 
accomplishment of her hellish purposes. 
I predict that the war of the ages will 
take place in this country between Pro- 
testanism and Romanism. 

Another peril of the times is the alarm- 
ing prevalence of skepticism. Men are 
largely increasing in numbers who talk 
about everything else but God and Jesus 
Christ. Under this head [ will name as 
more alarming than any other form of in- 
fidelity, am emasculated Christianity. 
Men who have been ordained to preach 
the everlasting gospel@stand in their 
pulpits and fail to declare the whole 
truth. Many of the most prominent truths 
of the Bible are entirely ignored. 


Another peril, and one which comes 
nearer home to us, are the many un- 
Christian practices in business, and that 
too among Christian men: Over-sharp- 
ness in business in the world’s estimation 
means nothing else than dishonesty, and 
in many cases downright rascality. 
Business men seem to think that they 
can leave Christ out of their business 
and still be consecrated Christians. Oh 
what a mistake! what a betrayal of 
Jesus in the house of his friends ! 

Another peril is the low and loose 
view which the people have in regard to 
the Sabbath. The speaker alluded to 
the grand occasion of the giving of the 
decalogue, and also to the Scriptural ar- 
gument of St. James, and asserted that a 
violation of the Commandment in rela- 
tion to the Sabbath was a violation of 
the entire decalogue. Loose views of 
the Sabbath are not alone indulged in 
by the enemies of Christ, but Christians 
and Christian ministers even have debili- 
tated and emasculated consciences which 
will allow them to do things on the Sab- 
bath which are all contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Bible. One question to be 
settled at the Centennial in Philadelphia, 
is whether this nation shall have a con- 
tinental holiday on the Sabbath, or whe- 
ther that holy day shall be revered and 
kept holy? A glowing tribute was paid to 
the Puritans, whose regard for God's holy 
day still bas an influence wherever one 
of their descendants treads the earth. It 
will be an evil day when we bring down 
the holy day, when we convert this holy 
day into a day of recreation, and when 
the Church shall countenance practices 
which are not in accord with the com- 
mand, “‘ Remember the Sabbath-day to 
keep it holy.” 

Intemperance is another great peril. 
People tell us that there is just as much 
intemperance and wine-bibbing as there 
was before the recent so-called reform, 
and hence all the hue and cry of the past 
two years has been of no avail. Well, 
suppose a ship should suddenly spring a 
leak, and before the pumps could be 
manned there should be three feet of 
water in the hold, and that after three 
hours of hard work it should be found 
that there was still thirty-six inches of 
water, and that after three hours, six 
hours, twelve hours of hardswork by all on 
board, if the ship even drive into the har- 
bor with three feet of water in her hold, 
would all that labor be lost? Had it 
been withheld the ship would have gone 
to the bottom of the sea. Such was the 
condition of our country, and the noble 
efforts of the women of our land were 
not lost. g 

The sins of licentiousness and foticide 
were delicately yet clearly alluded to, 
and their great perils shown. These sins, 
said the speaker, are prevailing to a most 
alarming extent, and I dare not picture 
to you the danger to which we are ex- 
posed as a nation, it is too horrible 
to be dwelt upon. 





In view of all these perils what a re- 
sponsibility rests upon the Sunday-school 
worker! If our country is to be saved 
from these perils, the Sunday-school ix 
to save it, 





“ PINTS.” 

66 \ “Y trouble with him is that he 

1¥i don’t make no pints ; and when 
he’s done, and through, and sot down, I 
can’t tell what, in particular, he’s been 
’a talking about; only he’s kep’ a good 
kind of a noise ’a going for about five- 
and-forty minutes, No longer ago’n 
last Sunday night, my wife asked me 
when I got home from meetin’—which, 
bein’ beat out with a hard week’s work, 
she didn’t go to—says she: ‘ John what 
did the minister preach about?’ and says 
I: ‘I don’t believe I can tell ye, Jane. 
His text was the tail end of some verse 
in Leviticus, and ’twas all about being 
good, and sich; but I really can’t say 
exactly what: there wan’t no piné that I 
could bring away.” 

This was the criticism of a plain friend 
of ours upon a young minister who com- 
menced preaching within the last five 
years; and who has an agreeable voice, 
and a rather graceful—if a little ostenta- 
tious—manner, and “a good port and 
bearing in society ;”’ and who ought to 
do well as a minister—ought, it would 
seem, to do considerably better than he 
is doing. 

The difficulty with him was well stated 
by our plain friend, His sermons lack 
“pints.” His voice lacks “ pints.” His 
gesticulation lacks “ pints.” His charac- 
ter lacks “pints.” He is altogether, 
and in every respect, and from every 
point of view, too smooth, and sleek, and 
glazed. His very hair looks as if it had 
been done up with bear’s grease by a 
barber in the anti-room of the church, 
since he had a hat on. His extremely 
long-tailed frock-coat looks as if he bad 
grown into it, and as if such a thing asa 
wrinkle had not been provided for in the 
construction of the garment. The tie of 
his cravat is as if he had given his whole 
mind to it. And when -he begins to 
speak, all is done in such a sisterly way 
that the unsanctified mind is sorely 
tempted to think of a kitten. When he 
makes the Invocation, he informs the 
Lord, in the choicest language, and in 
the mildest manner, that it is “a beautiful 
morning.” When he reads the Bible he 
is careful to pronounce all the hard 
words particularly well; and if there be 
anything resembling denunciation— 
there is that sometimes, you know, in 
the Bible—he infuses special softness 
into his tones while reading it, so that - 
the people will not be scared away from 
the gospel. He always makes two sylia- 
bles of the last word of the sixteenth 
verse of the sixteenth chapter of Mark. 

It is a fact that his text is very apt in- 
deed to be the “ tail end” of something. 
He really has preached from “ Take it by 
the tail” (part of Exod. 4:4. Doctrine : 
‘‘ Always do a thing the easiest way’’) ; 
and from “ Stings in their tails” (part of 
Rev. 9:10. Doctrine—so far as it had 
any: “The last end of a bad thing is 
apt to be the worst”). He has also 
preached from “ Forever and ever” (last 
words of Rev. 5:14); and from “Go 
hence” (ditto of John 14: 31); and 
from “ Unto this day” (ditto of 1 Kings 
8:8); and from “ And called that place 
Ramath-lehi” (ditto of Judges 15 : 17). 

These texts would all be well enough 
if they prefaced good sermons. But they 
did nothing of the kind. They intro- 
duced, as a general thing, a geographical, 
geological, arch:eological, historical, eth- 
nological essay as to matters and things 
possibly remotely related to the time, 
place and event referred to; followed by 
a rambling series of excellent remarks, 
having about as much relation to either 
text or introduction as the assorted cargo 
of a ship which carries pig-lead, india- 
rubber and bananas, together with nearly 
all the conceivable products of the tropics 
and of cooler climates, has to the iron 
hull which incloses, and the steam en- 
gines which propel it. He is all over the 
lot, yet he is nowhere in particular. 
While all is good and mild. 

He does lack “pints.” It is a grievous 
Jack. Learning cannot supplement that. 
Were he professor of Stereoscopy, and 
did he cali Geometry and Conic Sections 
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all his own, and could he converse flu- 
ent'y in all tongues with Shadrach, 
Meschach and Abednego, he could not 
keep our plain friend awake, with that 
serene manner, and with no “ pints.” 
We say could not keep him awake, 
not because any preaching would keep 
some people—more especially farmers 
who toil during six long summer days in 
the open air, and then sit still in an ill- 
ventilated meeting house in the hot hours 
of a summer Sabbath—awake. But, not- 
withstanding this, it is true that unless 
preachers can keep their hearers awake, 
their first duty toward them cannot be 
performed. And we fancy all public 
speakers will agree, that the simpler, the 
more distinct, and the more pointed the 
divisions of their treatment of a subject 
can be made, the easier they find it to 
kindle the average mind with that ap- 
preciative glow which is the best antidote 
against sleep, and the best aid toward 
conviction.— The Congregationalist, 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
“SO MUCH TROUBLE.” 


BY E, E, NEWMAN, 





ELEN DEVINE was a sad girl, 
“tiresome,” her class-mates thought, 
but Miss Leroy, who had taught her in 
Sunday-school for years, knew that her 
sadness had much reason, and tried with 
patience and hope to lift her above it. 
Helen’s home was a hard one; her mo- 
ther was exacting, her father careless, 
and her little brothers and sisters gener- 
ally tormenting ; the poor girl’s morbidly 
conscientious nature was continually 
distressed in the effort to please her mo- 
ther, to guide the little ones just enough, 
and to keep the peace in a most unpeace- 
ful house. 
She blamed herself for failure which 


was seldom her fault, and could not feel 
that even the Merciful One could forgive 
such constant sinning. In this terrible 
friction, Helen developed into a sickly 
young woman with a tendency to melan- 
choly which was almost insanity, and 
vould have become hopeless mania had 
not Miss Leroy’s cheerful friendliness 
been always on hand. To her sympa- 
thizing teacher the distressed girl con- 
fided her sins and discouragement; from 
her she received wise advice and loving 
help that made life look endurable once 
more. 

Miss Leroy was really anxious to help 
her unhappy pupil, but the case was a 
hard one to touch. It was useless to ex- 
ostulate with Mrs. Devine; she was 
<illing her daughter, but she was thor- 
oughly conscientious, and only the 

* power of God could show her that she 
was wrong; the children did not mean 
to teaze Helen specially, and it was idle 
to talk to them; the one thing to be done 
was to find for the poor girl a way of es- 
cape. A little school, at some distance, 
was secured for her; there the new occu- 
pation and the sense of being trusted 
and approved worked wonders for the 
enfeebled mind and body. Helen’s 
friends hoped that she might recover en- 
tirely, and for a time their hopes seemed 
justified, but in a few months the cloud 
returned again, and her letters were 
heavy with sadness. She “was not good 
enough to teach children;” ‘it was 
wicked to take such a responsibility ;” 
‘there was no blessing for such a sinner, 
the children must sutfer ;” at last, a heart- 
broken petition for a visit from Miss 
Leroy. ‘That lady was specially engaged 
at home, and she knew that Helen was 
aware of the fact; she felt it unreason- 
able that her pupil should expect her to 
leave her friends and take a troublesome 
journey, when there seemed no special 
necessity, besides every one protested 
against it. However, after prayerful 
consideration, she went for one day. 
Poor Helen welcomed her most atffec- 
tionately, but even the love and prayers 
of her teacher were unavailing to relieve 
that terrible depression,—she could see 
neither light nor hope. Miss Leroy 
spent a most fatiguing and painful day, 
and returned to her home feeling that, 
so far as she could see, the effort had 
been fruitless, but trusting the Lord who 
had directed it, to use it in his service. 

Great was her pleasure in noticing 
that, from this time, Helen’s letters be- 
gan to grow more cheerful; the conscien- 
tious young teacher again found pleasure 
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in the discharge of her duties and the 
love of her scholars, and the fearful 
cloud of distrust and terror vanished 
forever in the light of the Lord. 

Years after, when Helen Devine had 
long been a happy and successful 
teacher, she wrote to her old friend. 
Vs eee “Do you remember the effort 
you made to visit me at Bolton? What- 
ever I have been able to do since I owe 
to you, for I believe that visit saved my 
reason. Nothing that you said touched 
me at all, but the idea that you really 
thought me worth so much trouble was 
just whatI needed; it seemed to bring 
God’s love and care where I could take 
hold of it, and I have never lost it 
since.” 





= — 
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IN THE VINEYARD. 





“Go work to-day in my vineyard.”—Matt. 21:28. 





“ Work !"—'tis the Master’s voice! 
Go forth at his command; 
With prayerful, earnest heart rejvice 
To lend a willing hand. 
The vineyard He hath blessed 
To-day requires thy care; 
Christian! hast thou His name confessed? 
Go, find thy life-work thére! 


Work in the morning light, 
Life’s golden season prize; 
The clust ring buds and fruitage bright 
Shall cheer thy waiting eyes. 
He who appoints thy place 
Will send His sun and shower, 
The needed blessings of his grace 
To crown each passing hour. 


Work, when advancing day 
Its genial warmth shall pour : 
Thy Saviour’s presence by the way 
Will failing strength restore. 
Beneath the noon-tide beam 
He'll give thee sweet repose, 
And lead thee to the living stream 
Whence heavenly comfort flows. 


Work till the day’s decline, 
With steadfast heart and true; 
The present time alone is thine 
And there is much to do. 
A harvest rich and rare 
The future will unfold, 
Oh! labor on, and thou shelt share 
Its wealth of bliss untold. 


Work in the evening time ; 
The close of day. how bright 

When cheered by faith and hope sublime! 
“ At eve it shall be light;” 

With heavenly vision cléar, 
Even at the setting sun 

The Master's voice shall greet thine ear, 
His precious words, “ Well done.” 


8. A. 
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LISTENING TO THE THREAT- 
ENING. 


BY GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE, 


\ E cannot evade or get rid of the 

risks we assume, and the punish- 
ment which awaits those who are dis- 
obedient to the Divine requirements, by 
pleading or pretending that the law seems 
to us severe, or unjust, or unnecessary. 
This deliberate decision in our minds 
would be an aggravation of our sin, 
which would so insult the majesty of 
God that we should meet with the fullest 
measure of the wrath we had defied, in 
our determination to govern our conduct 
by our own weak and depraved judgment. 
’ The Lord of the Universe did not con- 
sult us when he made his laws, and he 
will not ask our approval before he de- 
mands our obedience. If his law is 
broken and dishonored the sinner him- 
self, or a divinely appointed substitute, 
must endure the penalty. 


“ From the summits of love a curse is driven, 

As lightning is from the tops of heaven.” 

Some offenders, in earthly courts, are 
in such favor with the monarch of the 
kingdom where their wrong act has been 
committed that they have escaped pun- 
ishment, but none shall be shielded from 
God’s righteous judgment except through 
the atonement of Jesus. 

This subject of the wrath of God in the 
threatened punishment of sin is occupy- 
ing the human mind as never before in 
the history of the world. Scientific 
books are written to prove that man is 
not responsible for his dispositions or 





acts; at least this seems to be the consol- 
ing conclusion to which their pages lead 
us. We are what we are, in the scale of 
being, after ages of development, and we 
have arrived at high ideas of what con- 
stitutes an admirable character. “We 
ought to be ashamed,” these intelligent 
authors tell us, “‘not to make the most 
of ourselves; we ought to value our best 
interests enough to deny ourselves in- 
dulgences which injure either the body 
or the mind. We ought to be generous 
enough to make such sacrifices of our 
own enjoyment as in any way hinders 
the good of others. We belong to a 
struggling race, and are in honor bound 
to do all we individually can to bring it 
to the highest condition of mental and 
spiritual excellence to which it is des- 
tined.” In all this there is no pressure of 
the idea of responsibility to God upon 
the soul. It is a good thing to abstain 
from the hurtful, and that man is to be 
despised who does not seek to ennoble 
his character. What duty we justly owe 
to God is not considered. 

Such views of life’s purpose and res- 
ponsibility are satisfying only to those 
who undervalue or reject the Bible as a 
revelation of God and of our relation to 
him. It is safest to accept the decision 
of our consciences, and to rest upon our 
real belief that Jehovah has a right to 
give us laws and to require our obedi- 
ence. It is wise for us to listen to the 
voice within us, which unceasingly 
strives to warn us of a “judgment to 
come.” Forgetfulness or contempt of 
the Divine threatenings will not prevent 
their infliction. 

There is no hope of escaping from 
God in disguise,—the prison of the con- 
demned impenitents is too closely 
watched ! Jesus came to set the prisoners 
free. There is no lack of mercy. Every 
soul may be delivered from condemna- 
tion through faith in the Redeemer ; but 
it must be a deliverance accepted and 
experienced before the soul quits this 
scene of probation. Let us humbly seek 
to know the truth of our position, whe- 
ther, indeed, we must give an account to 
our Maker for all “ the deeds done in the 
body.” “It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God” when our 
souls are burdened with the weight of 
unpardoned sins! 





For The Sunday-School ‘Times, 
THE ACORN AND THE OAK. 


BY ROBERT ANDERSON, 


es beautiful autumn was fast pass- 
ing away; it had changed the green 
leaves of summer to gold and crimson, 
and then had scattered them as a gaudy 
coverlet over the barren-looking earth. 
Long had its sharp winds wandered, 
whistling through an old oak wood, toss- 
ing the pretty acorns far and wide, and 
making the sturdy old oaks sway as if in 
sorrow for their departed young. On 
one oak a single acorn had clung with 
tighter clasp than all the rest, and it 
alone remained on the tree. Its mother 
oak had spent many a day in painting 
it a most delicate brown, in giving it a 
smoother, brighter polish than all the 
rest; and then to make it still more 
beautiful, it wove a wreath and covering 
for its head like the crown with which 
kings and queens adorn themselves, but 
far more rare. Oak and acorn each 
loved the other. Winter came! It did 
not know’ their tender affection, but 
with its wild, rushing blasts hurled it to 
the ground. 

“QO Mother Oak,” cried the acorn in 
dismay, “take me back, for I shall surely 
perish in this place.” 

“That cannot be,” replied the oak, 
kindly. “Sooner or later we must have 
parted, but have courage. I, too, was 
once as you are now, and you have that 
within you which one day will make you 
like me—tall, strong, and beautiful. A 
kind Friend will cause you to grow; 
without him you can do nothing.” 

A huntsman passing at this moment 
trod on the acorn, and with his heavy 
heel pressed it far into the ground. For 
a long time winter held the earth in its 
cold embrace, covering it so deeply with 








ice and snow that one might have thought 
that the acorn was utterly destroyed, but 
not so. One bright morning, when wel- 
come spring with its shining suns and 
sparkling showers had again returned, a 
tender green herb, timidly lifting its tiny 
head above the sod, appeared on the 
very spot on which the acorn had fallen 
before. Ic was, indeed, the little acorn 
which had taken root, and which had 
now begun to grow and become like the 
trees about it. All around seemed bright 
and beautiful. The skies never appeared 
more lovely; the birds never sang more 
sweetly; nor did the breezes ever blow 
more softly than on this first morning of 
its new life. 

Filled thus with happy thoughts, it 
heard the kind familiar voice of its 
Mother Oak, saying: “My child, I wel- 
come you to the beginning of this new 
life. You remember that I told you that 
one day you would spring up and be- 
come a great tree, and you see what you 
are already.” 

“Yes, truly, Mother Oak ; it has been 
as you said it would be. I could not be- 
lieve it; for when I was taken from you, 
and when the cold, damp earth was 
pressed so tightly about me, I thought I 
should surely die. Oh, how I longed for 
the joyous life I had spent before. Just 
as I was most sad, the sweetest voice that 
I ever heard in my life seemed to whis- 
per to me the words, ‘Fear not, I am 
with you.’ I could not tell whose voice 
it was, but I thought at last that it must 
come from that kind Friend of whom you 
spoke. Mysadness was gone. The next 
thing I knew was a kind of joyous feel- 
ing, which thrilled me through and 
through; the earth around me was soft 
and mellow, not at all like what it was a 
short time ago. I felt as if I would like 
to sing for joy. While I was still rejoic- 
ing I again heard the same kind voice 
that I had heard before speaking to me. 
This time it said, ‘Arise, go forth! I 
struggled to do so, and, oh, how sorry I 
was. In doing so I had to break that 
beautiful covering which you spent so 
much time in making me; but now it 
lies away down beneath my roots. 

‘My dear Friend was always near me 
when [ needed Him most; for just as I 
was weeping over my loss I heard his 
voice, saying: ‘Child, wherefore dost 
thou doubt?’ 

“*Q dear Friend,’ said I, ‘see what 
I have done. I have broken this beauti- 
ful covering of which I was so proud. I 
would like to go forth, but I would like 
to have taken it with me.’ 

“How pleased I was when I heard 
Him say: ‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant! Come forth now to the light. 
Cast aside every weight, set your affec- 
tions on things above, and thou shalt do 
well.’ I then heard Him no more. 

“T tried to move upward again. How 
much easier it was to do than when I 
still held that covering! Day after day 
the earth became softer and softer, and 
warmer and warmer, and, at last, oh 
what was my joy, when pushing aside 
the last little clod of earth that held 
me down, I saw that I was again under 
the blue sky of heaven. Oh, how I 
thanked my Friend; before I could not 
see him, but now I can hear his kind 
voice in the breezes that are wafting 
about me. I can see his face in the smil- 
ing sunbeam, and can feel his gentle 
my in the touch of the crystal dew- 

rop.’ 

“Ah, my child, you did well to cast 
that beautiful covering from you, else I 
could never have welcomed you to the 
new life you have begun. Keep it where 
it is; never seek to bring it up, but keep 
it where it is—under yourroot. All that 
you have accomplished has been through 
the aid of your kind Friend. Always do 
as he commands. Do you hear the 
sweet harmonies ringing throughout 
this wood?” 

“Yes, Mother Oak. 
whence they come.” 

“They are the blended voices of na- 
ture, of bird and beast, of mountain and 
meadow, of river and brooklet, of gnarled 
oak, and waving fern, and tragrant 
flower. Everything in existence is sing- 


Pray tell me 


ing its praise.” 

“ They all sing the same song, mother. 
To whom do they sing?” 

“They are praising the love of the 
Friend who aided you: for not to you 
alone has he given encouragement; for 
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he is the Maker and Preserver of all 
things on theearth. They all love him 
and praise him. 

“How glad I am that I can praise 
him. Iam sure he is worthy of it,” said 
the acorn. 

“ Heisindeed,” replied the oak, “ And 
now, my child, if you wish to become a 
great and beautiful tree, you must ob- 
serve one precept or your efforts will all 
be in vain.” 

“Give me the precept, Mother Oak. 
I will try to observe it.” 

“Tt is short in itself; but in its mean- 
ing very great. It is this: ‘Grow 
straight.’ “The Friend who has aided 
you thus far will cause you to grow thus, 
if you will but do as he commands, 
depend on him, and observe the precept. 
Beware of little bends or crooks, and you 
will grow up a great tree, and will aid in 
beautifying the earth and gladdening 
the hearts of men. 

‘He cautioned me to grow straight; but 
I, thinking that a little crook could not 
hurt me, grew upjust as I was inclined. 
“One day, however, a man pushed a 
stout rod into the ground close beside me, 
and then drawing me up he fastened me to 
it, thus compelling me to grow straight. 
As he did so, he muttered the words, 
‘ As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’ 
I wondered long what could be his mean- 
ing, till at length I thought it must be, 
that if I grew crooked as a twig I would 
certainly be crooked when I became a 
tree. I knew then that the object of the 
rod and fastening was to make me 
straight not only as a twig but as a tree. 
So that my caution to you, my child, 
is, ‘Grow straight,’ and the rod may 
never be used. Never forget the Friend 
by whose aid you are what you are; for, 
as I said before, without him you can do 
nothing.” 

The springing acorn never did forget 
its Friend, and that Friend never forgot 
it. It did grow straight; storm after 
storm beat upon it, but it remained un- 
hurt, unbent, and years after it became a 
great, wide-spreading tree, under whose 
shade playful children loved to while 
away their summer hours; where grave 
old men used to sit, and pointing to its 
straight trunk they would teach to the 
little ones about them the necessity and 
value of “ growing straight.” 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
OUR INTIMATE COMPANIONS. 





BY PASTOR, 





HERE are many proverbs which 
carry along in the current of popular 
thought the results of the experience 
and observation of a lifetime or of an 
age. One of these tells us that, “A man 
is known by the company he keeps,” and 
every passing generation confirms the 
truth of these words which are passing 
from one to another, and are handed 
down from generation to generation. 
The “companions” referred to may be 
“books, or men, or both,” and in every 
case the words stand good. There isa 
group of expressions similar to this 
one which set forth and emphasize the 
same idea. In one’s chosen companions 
he may truly see himself. A bad person 
may be thrown into good company and 
detained in it for a time, yet he does not 
belong to it. On the other hand a good 
man may be compelled in pursuit of his 
business, or in the performance of his 
duties, to associate constantly with the 
ungodly and the vile, but he is not on 
that account to be judged as “ one with 
them.” He does not “keep their com- 
pany” but is kept in it contrary to his 
inclination and desire. A sheep may in 
some cases be inclosed with a herd of 
swine, but it is not at home among them, 
and on the first opportunity will 
seek its Own proper associates. Young 
Christians cannot be too careful in re- 
gard to their companions. They will be 
lifted up or dragged down, according as 
they keep with the good or with the bad. 
David says, “I am companion to all 
those who fear and obey thee.” 
The first Psalm opens with the an- 
nouncement of “ Blessedness” to him 


) 





“that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sin- 
ners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scorn- 
ful.” Three steps are set forth as mark- 
ing the down grade of the sinner, and he 
who would show the last must avoid the 
first. 

Companionship must prove an uplifter, 
or a drag to sink us. “ He that walketh 
with wise men shall be wise.” Here we 
have the exalting and ennobling influ- 
ence of the good. The youth who seeks 
this will be borne up by it. ‘“ But the 
companion of fools shall be destroyed.” 
Here we have the reverse of the pic- 
ture. The man chooses his future in 
choosing his companions. 

Just as I write these words a young 
man has passed my study window in 
company with one who cannot be in any 
way helpful to him in seeking a higher 
life. This young man has natural 
ability by no means small. A few 
months ago he broke with his careless, 
worldly associates, and sought admission 
to the Church. He was received. He 
took part in every good work. He be- 
came companions to those who fear and 
obey God. He entered upon a course of 
study, in order that he might be fitted 
for greater usefulness. In a word he 
made a fine start in Christian life. For 
a time he ran well. But by and by he 
allowed a little neglect of duty to pass. 
He sometimes absented himself from re- 
gular services. Ball playing companions 
engrossed his attention, and to-day I am 
exceedingly anxious in regard to his fu- 
ture. He has not been guilty of any 
flagrant wrong. He is generally in his 
place in public service. He would be 
shocked, I suppose, to know how I feel 
about him, yet I cannot but be anxious 
because he is drifting into dangerous 
companionships. He will be made like 
those below him whom he chooses as his 
companions, unless he break away and 
choose a better part. Every pastor has 
reason to mark with deep sorrow the 
downfall of promising youths, who have 
been led away and ultimately ruined by 
association with evil companions. 

No less is to be said of books as com- 
panions than of men or boys. The good 
will lift up. The evil and the worth- 
less will destroy. Many a boy and girl 
has been led into a life of folly or one of 
deepest crime through the influence of 
pernicious books and papers. This sub- 
ject can only be hinted at here. 

There was a short bit of advice given 
to me by my father when I first left home 
asa boy. It was useful to me, and with 
it I close these lines: 

“ Be courteous to all; 
Friendly with few ; 


Intimate with fewer; 
Confidential with the fewest.” 





A SUNBEAM. 

T’ is related that the greatest of physi- 

cal paradoxes is the sunbeam. It is 
the most potent and versatile force we 
have, and yet it behaves itself like the 
gentlest and most accommodating. No- 
thing can fall more softly or more si- 
lently upon the earth than the rays of 
our great luminary—not even the fea- 
thery flakes of snow which thread their 
way through the atmosphere, as if they 
were too filmy to yield to the demands of 
gravity, like grosser things. The most 
delicate slip of gold leaf, exposed as a 
target to the sun’s shafts, is not stirred 
to the extent of a hair, though an infant’s 
faintest breath would set it into tremu- 
lous motion. The tenderest of human 
organs—the apple of the eye—though 
pierced and buffeted each day by thou- 
sands of sunbeams, suffers no pain during 
the process, but rejoices in their sweet- 
ness, blesses the useful light. Yet a few 
of those rays, insinuating themselves 
into a mass of iron, like the Brittania 
Tubular Bridge, will compel the closely 
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knit particles to separate, and will move 
the whole enormous fabric with as much 
ease as a giant would stira straw. The 
play of those beams upon our sheets of 
water lifts up layer after layer into the 
atmosphere, and hoists whole rivers from 
their — only to drop them again in 
snows upon the hills, or in fattening 
showers upon the plains. Let but the 
air drink in a little more sunshine at one 
place than another, and out of it springs 
the tempest or the hurricane, which de- 
solates a whole region in its lunatic 
wrath. The marvel is that a power 
which is capable of assuming such a 
diversity of forms, and of producing such 
stupendous results, should come to us in 
so gentle, so peaceful and so unpreten- 
tious a manner.—British Quarterly Re- 
view, 





BLESSED ARE YE THAT SOW. 


BY REV. B. K. PEIRCE, D.D. 





[Outline of a sermon preached at Chautauqua 
from the text in Isa, 32: 20.—Reported fur The 
Sunday-School Times.) 





HERE has providentially fallen to me 
this morning a privilege that even the 
angel Gabriel might covet. In my text it 
must strike the audience that it has pleased 
God to discriminate as between the skill of 
the sower from the command. There is a 
spiritual as well as a natural economy in 
God’s administration. He gathers the 
crumbs as well as the larger quantities ; and 
there is graciousness manifested by God in 
establishing such a prevision for all. He 
stands at the open avenue of every line of 
service, and so generous is he that he says, 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
these little ones, ye have done it unto me.” It 

has pleased God to connect 

A Benediction with all Work. 

It is a mistake to think that work isa 
curse. Man needed all the discipline to de- 
velop his powers of body and mind. He 
intended that man should work when he 
said to our first parents, “ Be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth and sub- 
due it.” Before sin came service was only 


a song; sin made it a curse; and the Sa- 
viour has redeemed it from the curse. It is 
significant that those forms of service receive 
the smallest compensation in this world. 
The richest reward for auch service is the 
pleasure in the heart. There is 
A Class of Servitors 
that are too often overlooked in these meet- 
ings, and that is the Christian physicians. 
There is no form of life that approaches 
nearer to the life of Christ. They go about 
bearing balm of healing for both body and 
mind. It is not the compensation that in- 
vests this profession with its interest. It is 
the warm pressure of the invalid’s hand, the 
“ God bless you, doctor,” and the conscioue- 
ness that he is doing his duty. Our best 
physicians are not rich men. But no form 
of service is higher than 
Service in the Master's Vineyard. 


It is one of the wonders of the present eco-- 


nomy of God that he has entrusted such ser- 
vice to such unworthy subjects. But, thank 
the Lord, the whole system of God written 
in prophesy is being fulfilled, and the little 
stone cut out of the top of the mountain is 
rolling down, gathering strength and force 
as it rolls along. It was not for lack of other 
agencies that his work is entrusted to us. It 
might have been 
Given to Angels, 
but doubtless it is simply for our sake that 
it was ordered as it is, that we might be 
brought nearer to God. A greater reason 
is that we might be prepared for a higher 
service above. Some say that God evange- 
lizes only by 
Haman Instrumentalities, 


falling back into the words, “ Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel, and, lo, I 
am with youalway.” Thecenturion prayed 
and God sent down an angel to say that he 
loved him, but sent Peter to pray with and 
comfort him. The most remarkable instance 
is when Paul, the man born out of due time, 
was on his journey, bent on persecuting the 
followers of the Master, was permitted to be- 
hold the Master himself descending from 
his chariot of fire. 
Paul Being Blinded, 

and asking what he should do, was not an- 
swered by the Lord, but was sent to an 
apostle. There is a sense in which the 
‘* Doctrine of the Keys’ is true. But God 
has not placed the keys in the hands of one, 
but in all. It isa wonder to me why men 
will run such risks in 





Ascending Mt. Blanc, 


but I saw what may be an adequate result. The 
scenery is said to be as fine and the horizon 
better half way up. But there was a gen- 
tleman, a merchant from New York, who 
was sick and worn out, but standing at the 
base of Mt. Blanc he determined to ascend 
it. When half way up he was nearly ready 
to give up, but an Englishman was beside 
him and determined to go on, and where 
Englishmen could go, Americans would. 
He reached the top and planted his flag. 
When he came down again, he found that, 
in some way or other, somewhere on the 
way up or down, he had got rid of his 
chronic difficulty, and thereby he at least 
was benefited. So in this Master’s work, if 
we do not succeed in benefiting others, if 
we work faithfully, and to the end, we will 
at least save ourselves, There are 


Three Classes of Laws 


in this service of the Master. I. Those 
relating to the subjects. We may take such 
passages of Scripture as “Come unto me” 
* Whosoever believeth,” “ If we confess our 
sins God is faithful,” ete. Under this class 
salvation is proffered to all whg will accept 
and believe. It has been said that Chris- 
tianity is not catholic, but this is re- 
futed by observation. The sun does not 
go down in Christian lands. It meets all 
classes, king and peasant, the scholar and 
most uncultivated and ignorant. This class 
of laws has been strained in apostolic times ; 
3,000 voices exclaimed, “ What shall I do 
to be saved ?”’? There was no need of a “ pro- 
tracted meeting.” All were saved at once. 

We were all somewhat startled some time 
ago when a challenge came from England 
to test 

The Efficacy of Praycr, 


but we can have an answer to it in the text, 
quoted by the one who answered Tyndall, 
* Bring ye all the tithes in the storehouse, 
and prove me now if I will not open the 
windows of heayen and pour you out a 
blessing.” 

There is no time when a man’s impotency 
so comes before him as when one comes to 
have his soul saved. Just when we find our 
exigency the Lord shows the opportunity. 
If a man is faithful the harvest is sure. It 
pleases God to meet us at just the last end 
of our line and he is alwaysthere. And he 
comes if we will only receive him. We 
don’t need to invite the air to come in; all 
we need is to open the windows, and the 
sunlight will come in if you will only take 
away the curtain. 

As to the mode, all successful evan- 
gelization is personal. The Church as a 
whole has a divine office to perform. But 
men and women are not saved by meeting- 
houses, nor, | am sorry to say it, by the 
Church. She has overlooked her mission, 
and has inverted her order. Christ did not 
say to his disciples and believers: “ Come 
to my Church,” but “Go ye into all the 
world.” A new dispensation is wanted to 
thrust men out of the Church to preach and 
work. We will stand off and fire Cate- 
chisms and throw Bibles, and we are ready 
to pay others to go and preach for us. 


There are Three Qualifications 


necessary to use the laws; 

1. Holiness. 2. Earnestness. 3. Ten- 
derness. Oh that the Holy Spirit might 
write them in your hearts! There is no in- 
spiration to duty except holiness. Nothing 
can sustain us in the world buat this, and 
no evidence is so overwhelming as this in 
this age of doubting. 





Visir YouR PARENTs.—If you live in 
the same place, let your steps be—if pos- 
sible daily—a familiar one in the old 
home; if you are miles away—yea many 
miles away—make it your business to go 
to your parents. In this matter do not 
regard time or expense; the one is well 
spent, and the other will be, even a hun- 
dred fold, repaid. When some day the 
word reaches you, flashed over the tele- 
graph, that your mother is gone, you will 
not think them much, those hours of 
travel which at last bore you to the loved 
one’s side. 





WE must come to the study of the Bible 
as pupils, not as judges; to find not what 
ought to be said, but what God has said; as 
inquirers after truth, not as advocates seek- 
ing arguments. Though the truth revealed 
is divine, the language in which it is re- 
vealed is human, and therefore reference 
must be had to the laws of language. It is 
the student, and not the book, that needs to 
be spiritualized.—Selected. 
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GOOD SHEPHERD. 
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1. Verily. verily, T say | they understood not what 
unto you, He that enter- things they were which 
eth pot by the door into | he spake unto them. 
the sheepfold, but climb- 7. Then said Jesus unto 


eth up some other way, | them again, Verily 
the same is a thief and a | verily, I say unto you, I 
robber |} am the door of the sheep. 

2. Buthe thatentereth | S. All that ever came 
in by the door is the | before me are thieves 
shepherd of the sheep. and robbers: but the 


%. To hintf>the porter | 
openeth;: and the sheep | 
hear his voice; and he 
calleth bis own sheep by 
name, and leadeth them | 
out, 


sheep did not hear them. 

9. L am the door: by 
me if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved, and 
shall go in and out, and 
find pasture, 

4. And when he put- 10. The thief cometh 
teth forth his own sheep, | not, but for to steal, and 
he goeth before them, | to kill, and to destroy: 
and thesheepfollowhim: | I am come that they 
for they know his voice. might have life, and that 

5. And a stranger will | they might have i¢ more 
they not follow, but will | abundantly, 
flee from him: for they 11. 1 am the_ good 
know not the voice of | shepherd: the good shep 
strangers. herd giveth his life for 

6. This parable spake | the sheep. 

Jesus unto them: but 





N the preparation of this lesson teachers 

will read Psl. 23; Jer. 23: 1-8; Ezekiel 
$4: 1-31; Zech. 11: 3-17; and also refer to 
Matt. 18: 12-14; Luke 15: 4-6; Acts 20: 
28, 29; 1 Peter 2: 25. 

With the Golden Text let the scholars 
recite verses 7, 9 and 11, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Explain the meaning and use of the 
»brase ‘* Verily, verily,’ which occurs no 
lees than twenty-four times in the gospel of 
Jobn, ‘ 

Palestine was to a large extent a pastoral 
country, and flocks and herds constituted 
the wealth of many of its inhabitants. The 
position of a shepherd was both honorable 
and responsible. The patriarchs themselves 
were shepherds, and their children of both 
sexes were accustomed to attend to the 
flocks. Each shepherd was required to 
eare for a certain number, all of which he 
knew, and for most, if not all of them, had 
distinct names, as we have for dogs and 
horses. He went before them and called 
them, and they followed him. It was his 
duty to lead them at proper times to fresh 
pastures, to quiet waters and to shady rest- 
ing places, and to bring them at night into 
a fold for safety, or to watch over them in 
order to protect them from the attacks of 
wild beasts, and the depredations of rob- 
bers. Sometimes several flocks would be 
placed in one large fold, and a keeper ap- 
pointed to guard them, and to keep the fold 
closed against all except the shepherds. 
This parable would therefore be more fa- 
miliar to the ear ef a Jew than to us, where 
HHocks are less frequent and cared for in a 
different way. 


THE CONNECTION 


of the present lesson with the last is very 
close, forming a part of the discourse which 
followed the cure of the blind man. Some 
of the Pharisees having heard the words of 
Jesus on that occasion felt that he had re- 
ference to them, and asked, ** Are we blind 
also?” He proceeds to show their true 
character as false shepherds, blind leaders 
of the blind, by a striking allegory which, 
it seems strange, they could fail to compre- 
hend, since it appealed to their experience 
and observation. His object in the parable 
is to exhibit the utter unfitness of the Phari- 
sees to be the teachers of the people, be- 
cause they were not actuated by a right 
spirit, nor did they themselves understand 
the truth. They had not received the light, 
and therefore could not guide others in it; 
and also to present himself as the true Shep- 
herd of his pecple, leading. feeding, de- 
fending them, even laying down his Jife for 


them. 
THE LESSON 


consists of two parts closely connected. In 
the first Jesus draws a striking contrast be- 
tween a false teacher and a real shepherd. 
In the second Jesus presented himself first 
as the door, by which his sheep enter his 
fold; and then as the Good Nhepherd who 
cares for his sheep. 

I. A Description of a False Teacher. 

(1.) 

This was designed in the first place to ap- 
oly to the Scribes and Pharisees of that day, 
ut it is applicable to all who, with un- 

renewed hearts and selfish motives, assume 
the duty of pastors or teachers in the 
Church of Christ. 

1. He enters the sheepfold not by the 
door. By the sheepfold we understand the 
visible Churca of God, under any dispensa- 
tion, and through all theages. By the door, 
Christ himself is meant, as he tells us 











(verse 7). To enter by the door is to be- 
lieve in Jesus. He who does not personally 
believe in Jesus as the Saviour, cannot be 
a true teacher of salvation, A man must be 
a disciple before he can become an apostle. 
He should be a believer before he attempts 
to teach or preach. 

2. He climbs up some other way. 
He is not sent, or admitted, but enters by 
his own will, and for his own ends. His 
motives may be various—ambition, avarice, 
love of ease, of position, or of applause, 
but if he is not mainly moved by love to 
Christ and to souls he is an intruder, at 
best a lamp without oil, a cloud without 
water, a broken reed, a trumpet giving an 
uncertain sound, a blind leader of the blind, 
or worse, . 

3. He is a thief and a robber. These 
expressions are very strong and were de- 
signed to convey indirectly a severe rebuke 
to the Pharisees present who boasted of be- 
ing the leaders of the people. When wicked, 
worldly, self-seeking men enter the Church 
as teachers or ralers, whether secretly by 
crafty pretences, or openly by assumed au- 
thority, they injure the cause of trath and 
grieve and afflict the people of God. How 
often this has been illustrated in the history 
of the Church in every land! 


lf. The Characteristics of a Real 
Shepherd, (2-4.) 

This delineation in its highest sense be- 
longs to the Great Teacher himself, but is 
descriptive of ali carnest teachers and pss- 
tors. 

1. Hie enters by the door. He is a true 
believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, as his own 
Saviour and the Saviour of sinners. He 
believes and therefore speaks. The love of 
Christ constrains him. Having found the 
Messiah, he strives to bring others to him. 
Impelled by gratitude to God he seeks to do 
his will, and to work together with him for 
the salvation of souls. 

2. To him the porter openeth. This 
means that spheres of Christian activity and 
openings for usefulness will be presented to 
all who are qualified and willing to occupy 
them. Some think, that by the porter is 
meant the Holy Spirit, who leads God’s 
people into all truth, and guides them in 
the discharge of every duty. If we love the 
Lord and are willing to serve him, we will 
always find something to do. 

3. The sheep hear his voice. For he 
speaks to them of Christ, to whom they be- 
long, of the glory of his person, the riches 
of his grace and the fullness of the provision 
he has made for the supply of all their 
needs. The people of God spiritually dis- 
cern the things concerning Christ, and re- 
cognize a shepherd sent by him, and attend 
to what he says about him. 


4. He calleth the sheep by name. A 
true loving-hearted teacher or pastor will 
seek to become acquainted as far as_practi- 
cable with each individual under his instruc- 
tion and care, There is great power in per- 
sonal sympathy and kindness. Jesus knows 
all his people by name. He regards them 
not as any one of many, but as distinct per- 
sons—as Simon, Nathanael, Thomas, Mary 
or Martha. So we, like him, should culti- 
vate a kindly, intimate fellowship with 
those we seek to serve for his sake. There 
is friendship and fellowship in mutual re- 
cognition. Affection, entreaty, warning, 
consolation, may all be expressed in pro- 
nouncinpg a name. ‘Jesus saith unto her, 
Mary,’ “She saith unto him, Rabboni.” 
(John 20: 16,) 

5. He leadeth them out. The true 
shepherd is a leader, not a lord over God's 
heritage. He seeks to persuade men to» 
come to Christ, and beseeches them to be 
reconciled to God. He lives the gospel as 
well as preaches it. He lays no burdens on 
any which he is unwilling to share. He 
goes before and bids them follow. In all 
things he seeks to set them an example. If 
we would be successful in saving and in- 
structing others, we must lead exemplary 
lives and adorn the gospel by a consistent 
deportment. (Numb, 27 : 16, 17; 1 Tim. 

. ? 


Ill. The Marks of a True Christian. 
(4, 5.) 

1. They know the voice of a true 
teacher. They can discern, by the aid of 
God's Spirit, the truth, and they love it, and 
joyfully receive it, and approve those who 
preach it. (1 John 2: 20.) 


2. They followthe lead of a true 
teacher. They are not only hearers but 
doers of the Word. They are ready and 
willing to engage in every work of faith and 
labor of love, and to support every enter- 
prise of Christian benevolence which is 
presented for their sympathy and support, 
and to endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Christ in every field of service or suffering. 
They keep near the banner. 


3. They turn away from all false 
teachers. The children of God reject error 
and unscriptural doctrine. They do not 
desire another gospel. They cannot feed on 
husks. They seek for the Living Bread. 
Mere forms, ceremonies and superstitious 
rites, however imposing, or worldly wis- 
dom, philosophy, science or poetry, how- 
ever attractive, cannot satisfy their souls. 
Hence they flee from such strange teachers 
and desire the sincere milk of the Word. 
May we know the truth, love it, live it, and 
proclaim it! 





IV. Jesus is the Door. (7-9.) 


A mixed crowd had gathered around the 
Saviour and were listening to his words, 
but failed fully to understand their mean- 
ing and application. They wondered, Who 
was the robber? Who was the Shepherd? 
and what was the door? The last was the 
most important, and would indicate both 
the others, as the entrance or non-entrance 
by the door determined the question of 
cheidester. Our Lord therefore states ex- 
plicitly, ‘‘ lam the door of the sheep.” 

1, Jesus is a door. He has opened a 
way by which man may enter into commu- 
nion with God, be reconciled to him, and be 
admitted to his favor. A way is now open 
into the holy place for all. This door is 
open, always open, open to all, but atime 
will come when it wiil be shut. 

2. Jesus is the door. The only door 
by which any man can enter into life. All 
other professed saviours, or teachers, who 
taught any other gospel were deceivers and 
vain. There is no other name given whereby 
we can be saved but the name of Jesus. 
Only those who are called and commis- 
sioned: by Christ, and who confess him are 
true pastors or teachers, and only those who 


believe in him are traly in the Church of 


God. Not baptism, nor confirmation, nor 
ordination, nor ordinances of any kind, 
nor priesthood or church officers, but Christ 
alone isthedoor. He is the only mediator 
between God and man. 

3. All who enter by this door are 
saved. They are saved from the guilt and 


the bondage of sin, saved from the power of 


the enemy and the fear of evil. Those who 
are in the fold of Christ bv atrue faith are 
safe into eternal life. They enjoy all the 


privileges and blessings of the children of 


God, all the gracious provisions of the gos- 
pel for their support, comfort, and com- 
plete sanctification. Christ is ‘“‘the bread” 
and ‘the living water,” as he is “the way” 
and ‘the door.”’ He is all in all to his peo- 
ple, and out of his fullness they shall receive 
*‘ grace for grace.” 
V. Jesus is the Good Shepherd. 

He is to all who believe on him, and are 
thus truly in his fold, what a faithful 
shepherd is to the flock under his charge— 
careful, watchful and loving. Unlike the 
false shepherds who make a prey of the 
flock, and injure and destroy the sheep for 
their own selfish ends, Jesus, as the good 
shepherd, lays down his life for the sheep 
to insure their safety and support, 

1. Jesus died for us. He gave his life 
aransom for us. All we, like sheep, had 
gone astray, but the Lord laid on him the 
iniquities of us all. He was wounded for 
our transgressions, and by his stripes we are 
healed. He died not to confirm the truth 
of his teachings or the certainty of his pro- 
mises; he laid down his life not for his 
doctrines, but for his sheep His life was 
offered a sacrifice for his people. 

2. Jesus died that we might live. 
The great object of his coming was that we 
might have life, that we might have it more 
abundantly. He came not, as some say, 
simply to teach new doctrines, appoint new 
ceremonies, and set a noble example of 
holiness and self-denial, but he came to 
bring life and hope to a dead, lost, perishing 
world, to procure and bestow eternal life on 
all who will receive it through faith in him. 
The life he gives is joyous, hopeful, ever- 
increasing andtriumphant. ‘The path of 
the just is as the shining light, which shin- 
eth more and more unto the perfect day.” 
How wonderful is the love of our great 
Shepherd! How safe are the flock in his 
fold! How peaceful and privileged are the 
sheep of his pasture! Let us enter in by the 
door—through faith in himse/f into his 
fold—the Church he has redeemed by his 
blood—and listen to the voice and follow 
the lead of the good Shepherd, keep his 
commandments and continue in his love. 

(a) Let every teacher ponder the portrait 
sketched by Jesus of a true teacher, and 
make the great good Shepherd bis model. 

(6) Let every scholar enter the fold and 
stay with the flock of Jesus, the good 
Shepherd, and safety and succor, light and 
life, pleasant pastures and sweet waters will 
be theirs always. He will lead and guide 
us, supply our wants, and restore our souls ; 
and even in the dark valley his rod and 
staff will comfort us, and finally he will 
gather us into his fold above. 

“ The Lord is my Shepherd, His kindness I know, 
My wants will be ever supplied ; 
He makes me repuse where the green pastures 


grow 
And waters in gentleness glide. 


* His goodness and mercy around me are found, 
His love shall torever endure; 
Forever I'll dwe!] in the house of the Lord; 
His word of salvation is sure.” 





The Primary Department. 


BY “FAITH LATIMER,” 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 





Fr roofs for Teachers’ Study. 


A Shevherd Promised—Fz. 34 : 23-31. 

The Shepnerd's Care—Px, 23. 

Leads His Flock—John 10: 3-5. 

Feeds His Flock—Is. 49:9,10; John 10:49, 
Saves His Flock—Ps. 121. 














Knows His Flock by Name ‘inaaet teed F 
Seeks the Lost of His Flock—Ez. 34: 11-16. 
Loves the Lambs—Is. 49: 10,11; John 21: 15: 
Helps to do His Will—Heb. 18 : 20, 21: 
( Mait 26 : 30-32 
Gives His Life for His Flock< John 10: 11-18; 
Phil. 2: 5-11: 


NORMAL HINTS. 


T\HERE is so much in the subject of to- 

day, it will not be possible to give all in 
detail. Some suggestions may seem abrupt, 
but are only given as hints from which to 
select and arrange. A little forethought 
and trouble perbaps will procure some ap- 
propriate pictures. In our land we know 
little of real pastoral life as in the Saviour’s 
time, and now in Eastern countries. There- 
fore to gratify the child’s desire to get at the 
very rudiments of knowledge, and to sim- 
plify, begin by talking of what they see and 
know of—wool. If you can, show a bit of 
fleece or wool, a few skeins of bright 
zephyrs, or some little article of woven or 
knitted worsted. Let the children name 
something made of wool—familiar objects, 
garments, something of every-day comfort 
or beauty, such as grandma's knitting, 
baby’s blankets, etc. 

This is very simple, but if the answering 
is general and conversational you have al- 
ready accomplished three things, without 
which you cannot hope to reach the under- 
standing or impress the heart. You have 
enlisled interest, secured attention, and ercited 
thought, eager and active, to follow in each 
progressive step. Ask, Where do we get 
wool? Talk of sheep. How many ever saw 
sheep and lambs? Tell what kind of ani- 
mai—timid, afraid almost of a shadow, de- 
fenceless, helpless, foolish—if lost, knows 
not where to go or to find food; then it 
needs care. Who takes care of sheep? 

Talk of shepherds. Not many in this 
country. Who heard the music on the 
plains of Bethlehem? Many when Jesus 
lived, and in Eastern countries now. Per- 
haps as Jesus walked and talked, after he 
had cured the blind man, he could look 
away and see on the green hills flocks of 
sheep feeding. What does a shepherd do? 
He leads his jlock, takes them to pastures of 
fresh food, in cool mornings to the sunny 
hill-sides, shade at noon, for water to some 
gentle stream. 

He feeds his flock; he lets them stay 
where the grass is green and tender and 
plenty. 

He saves his flock ; keeps from danger, at 
night gathers them in an inclosure or fold, 
watches while they are feeding or asleep 
lest any wild animal should come in to 
hurt—lest any robber come to steal any 
away. 

He seeks the lost. If one is gone, even out 
of a whole hundred, he leaves the rest in 
safety, goes out over the deserts or the 
mountains looking for the lost one. 

A child’s book (The Lost Lamb) was pub- 
lished some years ago by the New \ork 
Tract Society, with large pictures—get it if 
you can, but you can tell the story. A 
foolish, discontented lamb wanted to stray, 
escaped, wandered; in the moonlight 
trembled at every shadow; stones, rough 
and sharp, tangled path, thorns, briers, 
hunger, thirst, at last a stream reached, 
stooped to drink, saw reflected the gleaming 
eyes of a wolf ready to spring and destroy, 
rescued by the shepherd who had followed, 
searching, heard the cry of distress. How 
can the shepherd tell when one is lost? He 
knows them by name. Calls them over, a pet 
name for each one—Ruby, Daisy, Pearl, 
Snowdrop. They hear his voice, know 
their name, run to him when he calls, fol- 
low when he speaks. 

A traveler visited a shepherd in Syria, 
took out his Bible, read where Jesus says, 
‘He calleth his own sheep by name—a 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee 
from him, for they know not the voice of 
strangers.’’ ‘‘I don’t believe,’’ said he, 
‘these sheep would know you if you didn’t 
have on that great plaid cloak you wear.” . 
‘Try it,’’ said the shepherd. So they ex- 
changed clothes; the traveler took the crook 
or staff the shepherd carries, went out in 
sight of the flock, began to call, ‘‘Come, 
Daisy, Ruby, Snowdrop.’ Not one came; 
he kept on calling; they looked at each 
other, and huddled up close in fear at the 
strange voice. Tbe real shepherd in the 
traveler's coat came out, called come, they 
trooped around him frisking for gladness. 
Sometimes to get to good pasture the way is 
over a rough road, then the shepherd shows 
how he loves the lambs. He lifts the smallest 
and weakest, sets it on his shoulder, or he 
will put one or two right in his bosom, 
where they nestle in the soft, warm folds of 
his cloak. Then how gladly the mother- 
sheep forgets the rough way and they all 
follow their tender master. He helps over 
hard places. He comes to a steep rock ora 
rough place ; he reaches out his long crook, 
ays it underneath, lifts the fearful over one 
by one. What if he hears the cry of hungry 
wolves? He sees that all are safely folded, 
and then facesthe enemy. He offers his life 
for his flock, for he will die rather than let 
his sheep be torn in pieces. 

Tell of Moses watching flocks forty years 
in Midian; of David, who fed his father’s 
sheep on the plains of Bethlehem, once 
fought a lion and a bear that came and took 
a lamb from his flock. (1 Sam. 17: 34-37.) 

Have Golden Text recited. Whom does it 
mean? ‘Tell them Jesus says, “I am the 
Good Shepherd.” He talked to his dis- 
ciples of sheep, folds, flock3, as we do to- 
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day. Review each point in description of 
a shepherd, and show how each is true of 
Christ. 

Jesus leads his flock. He said, ‘‘ Lo, lam 
with you alway, even to the end of the 
world.” He knows every step of the way ; 
was once a child with little wants, sorrows, 
yrew up, never asks us to bear what he does 
not understand; guides the feet, leads the 
soul ‘in paths of righteousness for his 
name's sake,”’ 

Jesus feeds his flock. What does he call 
himself for the hungry soul? For the 
thirsty soul? What to the soul blind with 
sin? Then, lest they have not fed on the 
bread of life, drank the water of life, seen 
the way by his light, he calls himself the 
Good Shepherd two lead and care for his 
sheep. 

Jesus saves his flock and seeks the lost. He 
says ‘The Son of man is come to seek and 
to save that which is lost.’’ He is able to 
save; the earthly shepherd may be tired and 
weak, our Shepherd never sleeps, always is 
watching his flock. Himself **a refuge trom 
the storm, a shadow from the heat. 

He knows them by name. ‘The Lord 
knoweth them that are his,’’ every one dear 
to him; every name is written ‘‘in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life.” 

He loves the lambs. Is he not himself 
called the Lamb of God twenty-four times 
in the New Testament? 

Tell of his charge to Peter, ‘‘ Feed my 
lambs.’ Finish Golden Text, ‘‘ He shail 
yather the lambs with his arm, and carry 
them in his bosom.,”’ 

To-day he has taken a beautiful little 
child to himself. Yesterday she was suf- 
fering, sick and weary ; to-day she is safe, 
happy, resting in the arms of the tender 
Shepherd. 

Did he love little Carrie better than her 
brothers and sisters, who are old enough to 
learn this lesson? No; in his love to them 
he took one they loved, that they might 
hear his voice and follow in his ways. 

He helps over hard places. Life to little 
Carrie was pain; only a few months here, 
then sickness came and he lifted her as the 
shepherd lifts the weak lambs. Is it by 
taking to heaven that he helps over hard 
places? No; he says for every trial here, 
** My grace is sufficient for thee,’’—to all 
who ask he will give grace and patience to 
serve him here. 

He gives his life. Not only offered it, but 
freely gave it on the cross, ‘‘That whoso- 
ever believeth should not perish but have 
everlasting life.’’ 

It would be ixcomplete not to tell of the 
enemy ever wa'ching for the lambs to stray 
away to the mountains of sin, ever seeking 
whom he may devour. Also tell of the dit- 
ferent kinds of sheep. 1. The sheep who 
so love the shepherd they stay near him ; 
he often calls their names, caresses them, 
gives them delicious food, they are happy. 
2. Those who seek only their own pleasure, 
feeding and frisking as they choose, not 
often looking at the Shepherd, not watch- 
ing or following except as they are called. 
3. The discontented, wandering, complain- 
ing, seeking to escape. 4. The lost, going 
out from the fold, rushing into danger, 
casting off control and guidance. 

Make this real and practical, and use 
many questions in every part of the lesson. 

Every little child should know the 23d 
Psalm. For a class to repeat it well, each 
division responding at a signal promptly, it 
is as beautiful as music. By ail means do 
it in connection with this lesson. 

Bing “I would be thy little lamb,” or 
‘* Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me.” 





DAILY HOME READINGS. 
a 





Monday—Isaiah 40 : 1-11. 
Tuesday— Ezekiel 34 : 1-24. 
Wednesday— Psalm 95: 1-11. 
Thursday—John 21 : 4-17. 
Friday—Luke 15: 4-6. 
Saturday— Hebrews 10: 19-22. 
Sunday—John 10 : 19-22. 











THE COMMENTARY. 


John 10; 1-11. 





1. Vertly, verily: This vehement assevera- 
tion speaks the certainty and*weight of what 
he said, We fiud the Amen doubled in the 
Church's praises and prayers. Psalm 41:13; 
72:19; 89:52. If we would have our amens 
accepted in heaven, let Christ's amens be pre- 
vailing on earth, his repeated amens.— Henry. 

Thief: He who though uncalled under- 
takes to lead the flock of God, comes to it not 
as a leader, but (impelled by self-interest) as a 
thief and robber, who turns off the stream of 
true life from the Church, and causes its spi- 
ritual death —Tholuck. 

3%. Anciently they had their sheep-folds within 
the outer gates of their houses, for the greater 
safety of their flocks. so that uone could come 
to them the right way but such as the porter 
opened to, or the master of the house gave the 
keys to.— Henry. 

The porter: By this is intended the 
Holy Spirit who opens the door of the heart 
to Christ, as well as the door of heaven to 
men.— Anon. 

4. Goeth before them: Not only in the 
East and in the South of Europe but in many 
varts Of Engiand (on the Berkshire Downs 
or instance), shepherds walk before their 
sheep. Our Saviour is related more than once 
literally to have walked in advance of his 
disciples, and it is worth observing that on 








one occasion he is found to have gone first 
expressly in order to encounter danger and 
to protect his disciples from it.—Plain Com. 

7. Lam the door: Now in the explication of 
the parable, he makes himself to be both the 
door by which the thepherd enters and the 
shepherd that enters in by the door, Though 
it may bea solecism in rhetoric to make the 
same person both shepherd and door, it is no 
solecism in divinity to make Christ have his 
authority from himself as he has life in him- 
self; and himself to enter by his own blood, 
as the door unto the holy place.— Henry. 

Christ is all things at once to all men. 
Every duty, every otlice, every relation, has 
its true exhibition aud entire fulfillment in 
his sacred person.— Plain Com. 

8. Thesheep: That good men are fit)y com- 
pared toshcep. Men as creatures depending 
on their Creator are called the sheep of his 
yasture. Good men, as new creatures, have 
the good qualities of sheep, harmless and in- 
offensive as sheep; meek and quiet, without 
noise; patience as sheep under tne hand both 
of the shearer and the butcher; useful and 

rotiiable, tame and tractable to the shep- 

erd, sociable one with another, and much 
used in sacrifices.—Henry. 

11. The Good Shepherd: The Messiah is 
indeed predicted as the true shepherd (Ezek, 
37: 24), but rather does our Lord justify the ap- 
plication of the titte to himseif by referring 
w his consummate love of the sheep — Tholuck, 





‘PHE GOLDEN TEXT. 


HE SHALL FEED HIS 
FLOCK LIKEA SHEPHERD. 
—SJsaiah 40:11. 
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trive to enter in at the 
trait gate, four many, | 
ay unto you, will 

eek to enter in and 
hall not bé able.”’ 





ILLUSTRATIONS, 


(Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Norma! Lessons. } 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 

EASTERN SHEPHERDS.—Shepherds in Palestine 
and other parts of the East do not drive their 
sheep, but always lead them, without the aid of a 
dog; they also give names to their sheep, just as 
in this country we do to our cattle. The old rams 
are often decorated with bells, and share the 
shepherd's confidence in a special degree. “On 
the hill-side he searches out the choicest morsels 
of herbage, and calis the sheep to partake of them, 





They have the attachment of a, dog to their mas- 
ter. We once observed a shepherd playing with 
his flock He pretended to run away—the sheep 
ran after him and surrounded him: then to climb 
the rocks—the goats pursued him: and finally, 
all the flock formed in a circle, gambolling around 
him.”— ‘Nat. Hist. Bib., p. 140.” 


“ MY SHEEP HEAR MY VOICE.” 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 





It is Thy voice that floats above the din, 
Clear as a silver bell; 7 
We hear Thee, Saviour through the strife of sin, 
Thy servants heed Thee well: 
Beyond all others, through the upper air 
That voice comes pure and sweet 
Like chimes, that from a steeple tall and fair, 
Break o’er the clamorous street. 


Not all, O Lord, may walk erect, and know 
The music of that sound; 

Some cannot hear Thee till their heads are low, 
Ave level with the ground! 

And yet, for them, heart-humbled and alone, 
Spurned as the crowds go by, 

There is a power in the royal tone 
To set them up on high. 


Thy sheep shall hear Thy voice,—on plain or hill, 
Through flood or wilderness, 

In the green pastures, by the waters still, 
In joy, or sharp distress, 

Thy call will reach them,—sometimes loud and 


near, 
Then faint and far away : 
O Thou good Shepherd, grant that heart and ear 
May listen and obey ! 
—From the English. 
“T AM THE Door.”—A little child was once asked 
how she came to be a Christian,‘and answered : 
“Why, I just saw the door open, and I went in.” 


CHRIStTS SHEEP.—The celebrated W. Jay. of 
Bath, used to say, that Christ's sheep were marked 
in the ear and the foot: “They hear my voice, 
and follow me.” 


ONLY ONE Door —It is said that the ancient 
city of Troy had but one entrance, and all who 
would enter the city must enter by this gate. A 
man might go round the walis as much as he 

leased, but he would find no other entrance. 
tis just so with that glorious and beautiful city, 
the heavenly Jerusalem. Only one way leads to 
it,.and it can be entered onl) by one door; and 
that way, that door, is the Lord Jesus (John 10: 
7-9). He alone is the way (John 14:6). Noone 
can enter there, unless pe gest by this way and 
en'ers bv this door Reader, would you be a 
citizen of the New Jerusalem? Then you must 
enter by this way. You must leave behind all 
that you loved in your old paths. for “straight is 
the gat» and narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
life.”"— From the German. 


“My SHEEP KNOW MY VOICE, AND THEY FOL- 
LOW ME,”—‘ I was coming down the coast from 
Tripoli and reached the top of this pass, in the 
narrowest pait, just asa caravan of camels was 
coming from the opposite direction. I turned 
back a little and stood close under the edge of the 
cliff to let the camels go by. They were loaded 
with huge canvas sacks of tibn, or cut straw, 
which huag downon both sides, making it im- 
possinle to pass them without stooping very Jow. 
Just then I heard a voice behind me, and lookin 
around saw ashepherd coming up the pass wit 
his flock of sheep. He was walking ahead and 
they all followedon. I called on him to go back, 
as the came!s were coming over the pass. He 
said, ‘Ma ahlaik’ or, ‘don’t trouble yourself,’ and 
on hecame. When he met the camels, they were 
in the narrowest part. where a low stone wall run 
along the edge of the precipice. He stooped 
dowu and stepped upon the narrow wa |, calling 
all the time to his sheep who followed close upon 
his heels, walking in single file. He said: ‘ tahl, 
tahl,’ ‘come, come,’ and then made a shrill, whiz 
ring call which could be heard above the roaring 
of the waves on the rocks below. It was wonder- 
ful to see how closely they followed the shepherd . 
They did not seem to notice the camels on the 
one side, or the abyss on the other side. Had 
they left the narrow track they would either 
have been trodden down by the heavy laden 
camels, or have fallen off intothe dark waters 
below. But they were intent on following their 
shepherd. They heard his voice and that was 
enough. The cameleers were shouting and 
screaming to their camels, to keep them from 
slipping on these smooth rocks, but the sheep 

id no attention tothem. They knew the shep- 

erd's voice. They had followed him before, 
through rivers and thickets, among rocks and 
sands, and he had always led them safely. The 
waves were dashing and roaring on the rocks 
below, but they did not fear, for the shepherd 
was goingon before. Had one of those sheep 
turned aside he would have lost his footing and 
been de:troyed, and thrown the whole flock into 
confusion. 

“*You know why! have told you thisstory. You 
know that Jesus is the Good Shepherd. and turns 
aside to hear what they would say. If they were 
truly lambs of Jesus’ fold, they would love him, 
and foliow him, in calm and ftorm, and never 
heed the voice of strangers.”—Jesswp’s Women of 
the Arabs. 





“He Knowetra His,SHEEr py NAME.” 
—“‘ We had been encamped in a beautiful 
situation near Mount Ararat. The tent was 
pitched on the banks of a rocky ravine, in 
which flowed a bright stream, while near at 
hand was a little village and the pictur- 
esque ruins of an Armenian Convent. We 
were wandering about awaiting the loading 
of the packs, and the other morning pre- 
parations for continuing the journey, when 
we saw a boy come out of the village, fol- 
lowed by a large flock of sheep and goats, 
more than a hundred in number. The 
young shepherd led them to a short dis- 
tance, and then, sitting down on a rock, he 
produced his knitting from the horse-hair 
bag which held his provisions for the 
day, while the flock fed quietly around 





him. We went up to him and found 








him very ready to enter into conversa 
tion. He assured us that he knew all the 
members of his flock by name, and that 
they also knew their names, and would an- 
swer to them. Pointing out a pretty young 
kid on the edge of the flock, we requested 
him to call it. At the first call the little 
creature lifted its head, with a quick, intel- 
ligent look. At the second, it came trotting 
up to the shepherd, and received his caresses 
with every appearance of delight, He re- 
peated the experiment many times, and the 
animal called never failed to respond to the 
shepherd’s voice. “ We then tried to call 
them in the same way, but imitate the 
shepherd’s voice as closely as we would, 
neither sheep nor goats would pay the least 
attention to us. ‘ For a stranger will they 
not follow, but will flee from him: for they 
know not the voice of strangers.’ ” 

In the East the sheep are not driven, as 
with us, but led. The shepherd goes first 
and the flock follow. An old author speaks 
of seeing thousands of sheep from miany 
different flocks assembled for washing near 
the upper waters of the Jordan. Of course 
all were mixed together, and it seemed a 
scene of inextricable confusion. But as 
each shepherd gave his own peculiar call, 
the sheep belonging to him, and knowing 
his voice, came out from the crowd, and 
followed their own leader.—The Family 
Visitor,— London. 





Curisi’s LAMps.—The attention of a 
servant-maid in Edinburgh, to the spiritual 
interest of a little girl committed to her 
charge, and who died when nine years old, 
was peculiarly owned of God. The ser- 
vant was accustomed to attend on the min- 
istry of Mr. Patison, and the child was per- 
mitted to accompany her. By degrees the 
attention of her young charge was so drawn 
out to the sermons she heard that the ac- 
count she gave of many of the precious 
truths, which fell from the lips of that 
worthy minister of Christ, far exceeded what 
might have been expected from her tender 
years. Jlappening, one day, in the course 
of his family visits, to call at the house 
where the dear child and her maid lodged 
during the bathing season, Mr. Patison en- 
tered into conversation with her, and, from 
her punctual attendance on public ordinan- 
ces, took occasion to ask her if she recol- 
lected his preaching on Isaiah 11:11: “ He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd; he 
shall gather the lambs with his arm,” ete: 
“Yes,” replied the child, “ I remember it 
very well; for al) the time you were preach- 
ing I was wishing with all my heart that J 
were one of Christ’s lambs.” “Ah, my 
dear !” said the good man, not a little af- 
fected, “what a happy day would it have 
been in Bristo Street, had all hearers been 
employed in a similar manner !”—Dr. A. C, 
Thompson. 





LESSON BULLETIN. 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1875. 


27. July 4. The Word Made Flesh. 
John 1:1-14. 


28. July 11. Following the Lamb. 
John 1: 35-46. 
29. July 18. Jesus at the Marriage. 
John 2:1-11. 
July 25. The New Birth. 
John 3: 7-17. 
August 1. The Water of Life. 
John 4: 5-15. 
32. August 8. Jesus at Bethesda. 
John 5: 5-15. 
33. August 15. ‘The Bread of Life. 
John 6: 47-58, 
34. August 22, Jesus the Christ. 
John 7: 40-46, 
35. August 29. Freedom by the Truth. 
John 8: 28-36. 
Sept. 5. The Light of the World. 
John 9; 1-11, 
37. Sept. 12. The Good Shepherd, 
John 10; 1-11. 
38. Sept. 19. The Resurrection and the 
Life. Jobn 11: 3444, 
89. Sept. 26. REVIEW: Christ Rejected, 
John 11: 47-63, 


30. 
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Dra. JonN HALL has been in Port- 
land, Maine, uttering words of good 
counsel to large audiences. In an ad- 
dress to Sabbath-school teachers, he 
urged them to “take heed unto them- 
selves.” They have in their classes small 
parishes, but if they think the field is 
small they make a great mistake, They 


‘should cultivate in themselves sobriety, 


sympathy, tenderness of tone and man- 
ner, consistency of speech and behavior. 
In giving instruction they should 
aim carefully at the truth, After the 
archer arranges the arrow, and draws the 
bow, his last act before letting fly the 
dart is toaim atthetarget. After the arrow 
leaves the bow the archer’s power over 
it is lost, Give to your pupils the right 
direction while you have them, Whether 
they shall reach the mark of truth and 
holiness and heaven may depend upon 
the instruction you give them, the direc- 
tion in which you send them, in the brief 
hour they are under your guiding hand. 





THE FLOODS at Chautauqua have 
reached Philadelphia. So at least some 
will think when they see our columns 
this week. Well, it will certainly be 
found to be anything but dry reading. 
Our good reporter and correspondent has 
laid us all under obligations, and has our 
thanks. So, too, have the authors of 
papers and addresses for their courtesy 
in permitting their valuable produc- 
tions to be reproduced in our columns. 
Dr. Fulton’s “Force that Wins” is 
one of the most striking addresses of 
the whole Assembly. Young men will 
find it peculiarly rich in friendly counsels 
for them. President Grant’s reception, 
Dra. Vincent’s, Fowler’s, and Deems’s 
happy speeches all make a memorable 
Sunday-school record. Next week we 
hope to give still further material from 
that rich Chautauqua storehouse. It 
will be impossible now, since the Assem- 
bly could not be drowned out, to prevent 
its permanence as a place of yearly gath- 
ering. Fire and heat and light are its 
native elements. An earthquake might 
swallow it, but such a phenomenon never 
visits that latitude. So it is a reasonably 
safe Institution. Already they are call- 
ing it The International Sunday-School 
Assembly, and they talk of building an 
immense hotel in season for next year’s 
sessions. To all which we utter a hearty 
Methedist Amen, and an Es/o perpetua! 





THE REV, JOHN MC CULLAGH. 


UR portrait this week presents to the 
reader the Rev. John McCullagh, of 
Kentucky, Missiooary Superintendent 
for the Southern Department of The 
American Sunday-School Union. His 
name is synonymous in the South for Sun- 
day-school missionary. His whole life has 
been devoted to the work. A pupil of 
Chalmers in the Old Country, he imbibed 
from him—if indeed it was not a part of 
his Scotch nature, inborn—that love of 
the Bible and for the education of the 
young in its precious truths, that have 
been his inspiration and his life-passion 
ever since, Catching the word from his 
great preceptor he has always been fond 
of terming Sabbath-schools “ Bible Semi- 
naries,”—places for gospel seed-sow- 
ing. The new title, “ Bible-School,” is 
hence a familiar name with him, and 
one which he would love to see univer- 
sally adopted. 





By undeviating devotion to his life 
work and the blessing of Heaven upon his 
labors, Mr. McCullagh has become one of 
the most successful Sunday-school mis- 
sionaries the world has ever seen, The 
record of his work in schools established 
and churches resulting therefrom is mar- 
vellous. It places his name within the 
circle of that glorious trio of American 
missionaries, McCullagh, Chidlaw, Pax- 
son, par nobile fratrum, whom the Church 
of every name and in every part of our 
land delights to honor. 

Mr. McCullagh began his Sunday-school 
work as a missionary in Sullivan County, 
New York, just forty yearsago. In 1838 
he settled in “ Egypt,” or Southern Illi- 
nois, so called at that time from its moral 
destitution. There he organized a large 
number of schools, The next year he 
removed to Henderson, Kentucky, his 
present home, At this time there was 
not a single school in the town nor in 
any of the adjoining counties, In 1840 
a good old pioneer preacher, the Rev. 
Joseph Huber, came from Louisville “ to 
find out something about that young 
chap who was ordering so many Union 
books and papers for the Sunday-schools” 
he had already started in and around 
Henderson ; and he was at once commis- 
sioned as a missionary by The American 
Sunday-School Union, in whose employ 
he has been ever since. He has organized 
Sabbath-schools in seventy-five counties 
in Kentucky, and in one single year, in 
1850, organized ninety new schools, num- 
bering 626 teachers and 6300 scholars. 
Even during the war he carried on his 
work, both sides respecting his mission 
and granting him the uninterrupted pur- 
suit of his blessed labors for the young. 

As a grand summary of what this good 
brother and his efficient co-laborers have 
accomplished in the South during the 
last thirty years we take the following 
from official records: ‘10,161 new Sab- 
bath-schools organized, numbering 69,- 
448 teachers and 581,298 scholars ; 19,400 
old schools visited, aided, and addressed. 
The foundation of eight hundred and thirty 
churches, numbering 52,000 communi- 
cants, are now reckoned among the re- 
sults of this work.” 

What hosts of children shall rise up to 
call him blessed ! 














THE FUNCTION OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


TEACHER had been told that he 

must interest his class. (It is not 
difficult to tell men what they must do, 
but it is sometimes difficult to tell them 
how to do it.) He had observed that 
platform speakers interested their hear- 
ers, young and old, by anecdotes. He 
judged that the stories calling forth 
peals of laughter were especially interest- 
ing. He had been told in speeches and 
in books that anecdotes were very valu- 
able as means of illustration. So he 
collected anecdotes, and retailed them 
to the class. At first he paid a good 
deal of attention to that which the illus- 
tration was intended to illustrate, but 
he observed that the story was the mat- 
ter of interest to the class, and he be- 
came somewhat careless as to the illus- 
trative power of his anecdotes. His 
class was very still while he was telling 
his stories, and not very still at other 
times. 

Another teacher, whose class was 
near the one just mentioned, told no 
stories, He never said anything that 
made his class laugh. He was a sedate 
but cheerful man. His class always 
came to order when he made his appear- 
ance, though there was no show of au- 
thority about him. He had a quiet way 
of showing that he thought that the les- 





son was important. He had the air of 
one seeing something which he wanted 
others to see for their benefit. He asked 
questions which led his pupils tosee truths 
which they had not seen before. They 
were interested, as pupils always are 
when they are set to thinking. A boy 
who is searching for some article is in- 
terested, and so if he is in search of 
truth. “TI got that stone out myself,” 
said a boy to his father whose men were 
getting stones out of a field. That stone 
was more interesting to him than other 
stones. >) it is with truths that persons 
think out for themselves. 

The difference between the two teach- 
ers was this: one was a story-telling and 
the other a thought-eliciting man. 

It may be asked, “ Did not Christ re- 
late parables—stories?” Yes, but he did 
not tell witty, mirth-provoking anec- 
dotes. He was always seriéus though 
not stern. He taught individuals by 
means of questions; but when the mul- 
titude was great, he had recourse to pa- 
rables and illustrations drawn from fa- 
miliar objects. He always had it for his 
object to teach—not to amuse. 





CLEARED BUT NOT CUL- 
TIVATED. 


VERY person who has traveled 

through a new and thickly wooded 
country knows the difference between a 
field which has been cleared and put under 
cultivation and one which has only been 
cleared of the forest which stood in the 
way of all improvement and left in that 
state. No sight is more refreshing to 
the traveler than a cultivated clearing, 
and scarcely anything could be less invit- 
ing than a “clearing,” prepared for plant- 
ing and sowing, and left in that condition. 
Unless the field be cultivated it will be 
of no benefit that it has been cleared. 
Indeed, the cutting down of old trees 
will be followed by an undergrowth 
which will be far more dense and diffi- 
cult to clear than the original wood. 

There is a disposition on the part of 
many to rest satisfied with the merely 
negative work of religion. They end 
with the commandment “cease to do 
evil,” forgetting that “learn to do well” 
follows as a part ofit. They are content 
if they can “make a clearing.” The 
real object of this preparatory work they 
lose sight of and make no efforts to cul- 
tivate. The law is summed up by our 
Saviour in two positive commands, ‘Thou 
shalt.” 

Cultivation holds the ground which has 
been rescued. The sure and only way to 
hold any one, old or young, in the ser- 
vice of Christ is to keep that one oc- 
cupied with Christian work. We can- 
not break off sin effectively except by 
working righteousness. The person who 
is drifting down stream may turn his 
boat and head up the current, but unless 
he steadily pull the oars he will drift 
down, even if he keep his face turned up 
thestream. There are hosts of professing 
Christians to-day who are really drifting 
with the world, who are going down the 
stream all the time as certainly and as 
rapidly as the world outside of the Church 
is moving downward, although their 
Jaces are turned toward God. 

We have often thought that the great 
mistake of many pastors, and teachers, 
and leaders in Christian life is made just 
here. They push the clearing to the 
neglect of the cultivation. Farmers often 
find that too much land is worse than 
too little. God calls his people to go up 
and ‘‘possess the land.” Possession 
means occupation. It means transforma- 
tion into the beauty and fruitfulness of 
the garden of the Lord. 

There is need to-day to call the atten- 





tion of Sunday-school teachers earnestly 
to the cultivation of the Christian life of 
their pupils who give evidence of per- 
sonal acceptance of Christ. No teacher 
is worthy of a name or a place among 
“Sabbath-school teachers” who is not 
watching and working for the conver- 
sion of each of his scholars. The Sun- 
day-school teachers of to-day, we believe, 
are steadily growing into this conviction. 
This is well, but it is not enough. By 
all means let us have the clearing, but 
let this be followed by cultivation. The 
skill of the farmer is measured by the 
growth in the summer-time and the in- 
gathering of the harvest-time rather than 
by the planting of the spring-‘ime. 











The largest Sabbath-school in the Pres- 
byterian Church, South, is that of the First 
Church in Nashville, Tennessee. It num- 
bers 715 scholars. 


Miss Annie E. Johnson has been elected 
Principal of Bradford Academy, and has 
accepted the office. Miss Johnson has been 
Principal of the State Normal School at 
Framingham, Mass., for the last nine years. 


At the Chautauqua Sunday-school As- 
sembly the Rev. Dr. Newton, of Philadel- 
phia, in an address, spoke of a lady teacher 
in his city who had taught the Infant-class 
for forty years, and in all that time had 
only been absent from the class on two Sun- 
days. Certainly a remarkable record of 
faithful, uninterrupted service. 

No wonder that the Springfield, Ohio, 
Weekly Republic has ten columns of such 
delightful Chautauqua matter in ita issue of 
August 12th. Its editor, Clifton M. Nich- 
ols, Erq., was at “The Lake,” and gave 
good proof of it by his splendid reports. 
He is President of the Ohio State Sunday- 
School Union. 

Two Presidents—he of the last Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Convention, and his 
Excellency of the United States of America 
—the one the escort of the other—were in a 
special car on their way from the Chautau- 
qua Assembly to Buffalo, one day last week. 
We sha’n’t say which of the two was more 
honored. 


Our good friend Nelson Kingsbury, form- 
erly of Hartford, late of Philadelphia, has 
returned to Hartford, to take the place of 
New England Secretary of The American 
Sunday-School Union, made vacant by the 
resignatiow of the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull. 
Mr. Kingsbury has for many years been in- 
timately connected with the Union’s work, 
in its Board of Management, and on its 
Committees. 


At the British Wesleyan Conference re- 
cently held, Bishop Simpson is reported to 
have said that “he was not so anxious what 
names should be written on gravestones as 
he was what should be written on the hearts 
of the young. The province of Methodism 
was to write the names of Jesus on those 
fleshy tablets, and they might well leave it 
to others to take care what might be written 
on stones in graveyards.” (Loud cheers.) 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE WORK IN BROOKLYN. 





HE managers of the Brooklyn Sunday- 

School Union are now engaged in the 
organization of 

A Normal-Class, 

They have secured the services of the Rey, 
John H. Vincent, D.D., to conduct it for 
the months of October, November and De- 
cember. The trustees of the Hanson Place 
M. E. Church, have generously given them 
the use of their handsome and commodious 
Sunday-school room in which to hold the 
weekly sessions of the class. It will open 
Thursday evening, September 30. Mr 
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Frank Beard, the artist, will assist Dr. Vin- 
cent with occasional blackboard illustra- 
tions. 

Saturday Afternoon Exposition. 


The Union has also assumed the manage- 
ment of the Saturday afternoon meetings for 
the exposition of the International Sunday- 
school Lesson. These meetings were com- 
menced last October, under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Brooklyn, and under their management 
were eminently successful. The teachers 
were the Rey. Drs. Vincent, Duryea, Bud- 
ington, Bancroft, Van Dyke, Cuyler and 
Inglis, Messrs. Ralph Wells, Andrew A 
Smith, with other clergymen and laymen. 
The following engagements have already 
been made for the-fall and winter: Rev. 
Galusha Anderson, D.D., for October ; Rev. 
L. W. Bancroft, D.D., for November; Rev. 
S. H. Platt, A.M., for December. 

The Monthly Meetings. 


These meetings will continue to be held in 
the Hanson Place M. E. Church. It is ex- 
pected that the Rev. John Hall, D.D., will 
address the September (13:h) meeting, and 
the Hon. Stewart L. Woodford the October 
(annual) meeting. The church will seat 
1600 people. Upon several occasions hun- 
dreds have been unable to obtain even 
standing room. As the lessons will be taught 
at both the Saturday afternoon meetings in 
Association Hall, and in the Thursday even- 
ing Normal-class, they will be discontinued 
(September possibly excepted) at the 
monthly meetings and general Sunday- 
school topics substituted for them. B. 





AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO 
PRESIDENT GRANT AT 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


BY CHARLES H, FOWLER, D.D. 





{Reported for The Sunday-School Times.] 





R. CHAIRMAN, ladies and gentle- 
men : It is made my honorable and 
pleasing duty, on behalf of the Chautau- 
qua Sunday-School Assembly, on behalf 
of the Sunday-school workers of every 
State in the Union here represented, on 
behalf of this vast concourse of American 
citizens, and, above all, on behalf of the 
§,000,000 of Sunday-school children scat- 
tered all up and down the Republic, 
where eager eyes are turned to this con- 
secrated spot, to this scene, and to the 
interest of this hour, to give a simple and 
hearty welcome to Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, 
President of the United States of 
America. 
EVERYTHING MEANS SOMETHING, 

An acorn means a farm. Schools mean 
the cure of ignorance ; hospitals the cure 
of afflicted poverty ; government the cure 
of anarchy ; armies the cure of enemies. 
What means this vast multitude from so 
many States and from such a wide do- 
main? What is the cry | of this 
hour? I will tell you what I think it 
means. It means that we have it in our 
hearts to welcome our chief magistrate 
to our most sacred retreats. We believe 
we do it, sir, in obedience to the divine 
injunction, “ Honor to whom honor is 
due.” There are many reasons, which we 
share in common with every American 
citizen, why we should extend this wel- 
come. I need name only a few. 

YOU ARE OUR PRESIDENT. 

Under the constitution which we have 
ordained you represent the authority of 
this great government and the power of 
forty millions of freemen. The other day 
you walked contentedly along the com- 
mon paths of obscurity, having only one 
dignity, that of citizenship in the Ameri- 
can Republic. But to-day, by order of 
Providence and of pluck, you embody the 
dignity of the nation, and woe betide the 
creature that wags his tongue to reduce 
that dignity. Another precept from the 
Sacred Annals comes to my mind, “ Let 
him that would be chiefest among you be 
servant of all,” that is, he that would be 
most must do most, that is, “ the tools 
belong to him that can use them.” The 
other day a grand assembly crowded 
Cooper Institute to do honor to Prof. 
Morse, The wires of his construction 





were connected with every telegraph 
office on the earth. He sat down and 
sent a message to every land, and in one 
instant to almost every human ear, and 
there came back from mankind 
ONE UNIVERSAL BENEDICTION 

upon the white-haired inventor. He 
served the race, and so the race made 
him chiefest. This law holds to-day. 
As a citizen of the Prairie State I remem- 
ber that the great war President of IIli- 
nois gave as his reason for putting the 
great chieftain of Illinois in command of 
the Eastern armies: He is the only man 
who has fought fifteen great battles and 
won fifteen great victories. So to-day, 
having served all, according to the good 
old Bible precept and the law in things, 
we welcome you as chiefest of all. 

Again, we welcome you because your 
presence recalls the war-scenes where 
our courage was tested and our honor 
exalted. Weremember how our brothers 
and sires and sons went forth at your 
word to dare and to die for the endan- 
gered republic, and how confident we 
were that they would not be murdered 
by blunders, or sacrificed by treachery, 
or perish in vain, They are resting in 
the “low green tents whose curtains 
never outward swing” on almost every 
acre of the South from Vicksburg to 
Richmond, and you come to us bringing 
all these 

SACRED MEMORIES, 

and, on behalf of our heroic and trans- 
lated dead, we welcome you. We recall 
the words of cheer and shouts of victor 

that made every loyal heart leap wit 

joy; we recall the holy words of our 
mothers, saying, “Go, for the country 
needs you,” and of our fathers drawing 
lots with their sons for the privilege of 
going. We recall the grand songs of 
freedom that shook the nation as millions 
sang “John Brown’s soul is marching 
on,” or “Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys. 
are marching.” We recall the old heroism 
that seized this land and shook the con- 
tinent till all our lakes boiled and all 
our rivers gurgled like severed arteries. 
We welcome you in the memory of the 
deeds that have made this age immortal. 

We welcome you, feeling that this is 

THE BEST PLACE FOR YOU. 

Once in the heat of battle the soldiers 
formed a hollow square around the old 
Napoleon and sang, ‘* Where better can a 
father be than in the bosom of his 
family?” We know of no better place 
for you than where you are, here in the 
midst of the people who are to protect 
and preserve the Republic. The two 
great forces that are to dominate the 
future are the English alphabet and the 
English Bible. Give them space and time 
and they will elevate and save. Compel 
the reception of common-school educa- 
tion. Drive the spelling-book into the 
head of the coming generation, even 
though it requires a surgical perform- 
ance, Then give the New Testament a 
fair chance, and the next five hundred 
years are safe. This company of New 
York teachers can do more for the coun- 
try than soldiers or saltpetre. Bayonets 
and powder may be good to open the 
way, but letters and religion alone can 
hold a land. 

We welcome you because we do not 
want anything of you, except to 

HOLD UP YOUR HANDS 

in maintaining a righteous government. 
Mr. Lincoln, sick with the small-pox, 
said he was glad he had something he 
could give to everybody that wanted. 
We believe that your hand in a right- 
eous administration is something that 
all the people want, and we only ask the 
privilege of holding up your hand in the 
great war against sin and corruption. 

There are reasons peculiar to ourselves 
why we welcome you. This is a Chris- 
tian nation. The declaration recognizes 
Providence. The constitutional conven- 
tion was quieted and harmonized by 
prayer that was called for by doubting 
old Ben Franklin. All our officers go 
into office taking the oath on the Bible. 
All our legislative bodies and regiments 
of soldiers have chaplains. We were 
born from the conviction of a people de- 
manding religious liberty. We are 

A CHRISTIAN NATION, 
and so, as Christian citizens, we welcome 
our executive head. We are not forget- 
ful that your public and private life re- 
cognized the sanctity of our Sabbath. We 
know that we cannot maintain the Chris- 
tian religion without a Sabbath. We 
cannot long preserve free institutions 
without Christianity. It is therefore 





with gratitude that we receive you at this 
religious assembly as a quiet worshiper 
for the Sabbath now approaching. We 
also remember that the home in the 
White House is a model of purity and 
sanctity for American homes. Even the 
arch fiend himself has not dared to assail 
that palladium of national strength. 
Honored sir, allow me, not with words 
only, but from an bonest heart, that re- 
cognizes only God asthe Judge and Mas- 
ter of us all, in the name of our holy re- 
ligion here represented and being dis- 
seminated, in the name of our homes, 
whose sanctity is more precious than all 
other treasures, in the name of our com- 
mon country, honoring you and being 
honored by you, and in the name of every 
interest dear to the human heart, to bid 
you welcome to these grounds, with this 
shade and sunshine, to this rest and se- 
curity, to this quiet home of worship. 
Come with us in the experience of your 
heart, and we will do you good, for God 
hath spoken good concerning Israel. 


——— 





For The Suanday-8 shool Times. 
THE SECOND CHAUTAUQUA. 


Omnibus Letter. 


BY REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


HERE are many things connected with 
this great Assembly which need to be 
mentioned in order to give a complete pic- 
ture of the whole affair, but which can- 
not well be brought in to a running account 
of the proceedings. Some of these outside 
matters I shall now notice. 
Attractions of the Grounds. 

These are many. First among them is 
the miniature Palestine, a full account of 
which was given in connection with last 
year’s report. It presents much the same, 
yet improved, appearance, and being older 
and sodded, a walk from Eden to Lebanon 
is much more pleasant. Mr. A. O. Van 
Lennep, in costume, lectures to immense 
throngs in this Holy Land, on the geography 
of the Bible, every pleasant afternoon. One 
seems never to tire of wandering up and 
down in this representation of the land 
where the earthly years of the life of our 
Lord was spent, and around which centres 
so much of sicred interest. A ramble in 
the Chautauqua Palestine will not soon be 
forgotten by the thoughtful student of this 
Assembly. 

The Assembly Park 
is perhaps the busiest place during the leisure 
hours on the grounds. Here are fountains, 
flower plats, statuary, an ice cream garden, 
a swing, croquet grounds, a model of modern 
Jerusalem, and an Oriental Home, and at 
every hour of the pleasant days crowds of 
pleasure-seekers may be seen promenading 
through the pleasant walks which wind 
every way through this beautiful grove of 
old and luxuriant forest trees. Rustic seats 
and arbors invite to cosy chats, and the cool, 
fragrant breezes which come across the lake 
from the green fields beyond make the sandy 
beach a favorite resort for hundreds of de- 
lighted Chautauquans. In the centre of 
this charming place is the large model of 
Modern Jerusalem, 

neatly inclosed and surrounded by an ele- 
vated walk large enough to accommodate at 
least a hundred. This model is on a scale 
of one three-hundredth the natural size of 
the renowned city, and embraces all the im- 
mediate surroundings, including the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, the tombs of the prophets, 
the pools and fountains, the gates and gar- 
dens which the Bible story has made so 
precious to all lovers of the Word. Inter- 
esting lectures are given nearly every day in 
this excellent model to as many as the plat- 
form will hold. 

Near the boundary of this park is built 
the 

Oriental House, 

which is said to exactly represent an East- 
ernhome. It is a structure about 25 x 25 
and two stories high, containing an inner 
court, an upper room, and all the appurte- 
nances belonging to one of the dwellings 
which this model is designed to represent. 

This model home is not only attractive 
and ornamental but exceedingly useful, it 





being the headquarters of Bazaar-General 4 





John C. Middleton. Under his superin- 
tendency 
The Assembly Bazaar 
is a place of great attraction. All manner 
of Sunday-school requisites, helps, appur- 
tenances, useful and ornamental, are here to 
be seen and procured. In the second story, 
which is also under the direction of Mr. 
Middleton, is a rare ¢ollection of curiosities, 
illustrating the manners and customs of 
Oriental life, including a well-ordered harem 
where the inner life of an Oriental home is 
well represented. Here also may be seen a 
fine collection of natural history, not except- 
ing the mummy of one year ago. The only 
difficulty with which General Middleton has 
to contend is the closeness of his quarters. 
If they could be increased to five times the 
size they would then be none too large to 
accommodate the delighted throngs con- 
stantly crowding into its courts. I am glad 
to record that Mr. M. is not displaying his 
wares in vain, but is realizing what he calls 
“ magnificent sales,” 
The Music 

of the Assembly is one of the attractive fea- 
tures this year. Prof. Sherwin conducted 
the music up to Wednesday night, and it 
could not well have been in better hands. 
For several days he was ably assisted by 
Prof. P. P. Bliss, whose strong, rich, ring- 
ing voice still seems to echo among the trees 
in “ Ninety and Nine,” “ Almost Persuaded,” 
and other favorite pieces. Mr. Sherwin 
has conducted with great ability several 
vesper services, and is always ready for a 
platform speech, or to conduct a Normal- 
class, and in fact he seems to be ready at any 
time to sing, or talk,or pray. One would 
think by his zeal and earnestne-s that he 
belongs to “them shoutin’ Methodist,” as the 
“ Tennesseeans” sing, if he did not seem to 
be so glad among these Chautauqua floods. 
No man puts a foot upon the rostrum who 
can fire sharper, sectarian words without 
doing harm, than can the “stray topic man.” 
It is Mr. Howard, and not Mr. Arbuckle, 
who leads the singing with his cornet. Al- 
though his playing lacks in power, it adds 
greatly to the success of the congregational 
singing. The singing of the “ Tennessee- 
ans” is richly appreciated, and adds greatly 
to this delightful feature of the Assembly. 
Their evening concerts on the lake draw the 
multitudes to its shores, where they seem to 
be spelibound listening to the strange and 


quaint melodies which seem to come from 
the darkness on the waters. These 
Evening Conceris 

are very popular, and rendered more so by 
the indefatigable Wythe, who is always on 
hand with some new surprise, full of inter- 
est and beauty. It was a beantiful scene, 
and one might easily have imagined him- 
self in fairyland, the other evening, when 
yne “‘Tennesseeans,” in the yacht Nereus, 
followed by the Chautauqua fleet, nnmber- 
ing at least fifty boats, slowly steamed to and 
fro within a few rods of the shore, whoily in- 
visible in the darkness, only when the light 
of the fireworks revealed the living, moving 
panorama. 

A magnificent “Georgi’’ piano and sev- 
eral of Smith’s American organs are great 
helps in leading the great congregation in 
song. I must not fail to mention here the 
very valuable service rendered by Messrs. 
Bigiow & Main in furnishing an entire 
new book, entitled “The Chautauqua Col- 
lection,” containing uinety-six pages of the 
most choice and appropriate songs from 
“ Bright Jewels,” “Pure Gold,” “Royal 
Dia em,” “Brightest ard Best,” and “The 
Book of Praise,” prepared for the Assembly. 
Great credit is due this already popular firm 
for this valuable contribution to the success 
of the Assembly. 

Boating and Fishing. 

There are many who indulge in these 
pastimes, although they have to st-al away 
from some service or class lecture in order 
to enjoy the pleasure. If we were to make 
a criticism, or rather to offer a suggestion, it 
would be that there is too much work and 
too little play to call this Assembly a place 
of recreation. Just glance over the following 
day’s programme, and then tell where the 
hours for recreation come in: 6 A. M. 
morning bells, 6.45 morning worship in three 
sections, 7.15 breakfast, 8 conversations at 
the stand on some phase of the teacher’s 
work, 9 to 11 Normal-class drill in 4 sec- 
tions, 11 address or sermon, 12.15 dinner, 
2 lecture or address, 3.30 “receptions” in 
several sections for instruction in pri 
and intermediate teaching, 4.30 lectures in 
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various places on Jerusalem, the Taber- 
nacle, Palestine, Blackboard, and Kinder- 
garten, 5.30 supper, 7.00 vesper service, or 
praise meeting, 8.00 public lecture, 9.15 
sciopticon or fire works, or concert, or mu- 
sic on the lake, 10 v. m. night bells, There 
are 16 hours of work with hardly time to 
eat. It is hoped that the Committee will not 
work us so hard another year. (Our croquet 
box is not yet unlocked, and here it is the 
eleventh day. What with the rain and the 
claims of The Times, and the incessant ser- 
vices, it is almost impossible to get time to 
sharpen a pencil, to say nothing of croquet 
and boating. But there are large numbers 
who do indulge in these pastimes. The 
Chautauqua fleet of boats is in excellent 
demand, and the croquet grounds are in al- 
moat constant use when the rain is not too 
severe, and just here I must speak of 
That Yachting Party, 

organized and carried to a successful com- 
pletion by Prof. W. F. Sherwin. It was a 
jolly, joyful party; a lively, literary party. 
They sang, they chatted, they got acquainted 
with each other, they went in for a most 
enjoyable and happy time, and I am sure 
no one was disappointed. Here are their 
names, Mr. Editor, and if you know any- 
thing about them you can imagine the joy 
of that afternoon trip on Lake Chautauqua. 

First of all was Prof. Wm. F. Sherwin, 
otherwise known as the “Stray Topic Man,” 
the Baptist pop-gun—no, the Baptist cannon 
of this Assembly, getting a crack occasion- 
ally but always giving back thrge for one— 
well he was on board; also J. Bennet Tyler, 
the representative of Presbyterian Sunday- 
schools, and the Rev. H. M, Parsons, one of 
the most popular workers of the Assembly. 
He hails from Boston and is a Congregation- 
alist. Rev. J. A. Worden, a Chautauqua 
Alumnus, the Rev. G. R. Alden and wife, 
active, earnest workers in the Presbyterian 
Church. Rev. 8S. W. Clark and his accom- 
plished wife, who have given such inter- 
esting and inatructive “ Receptions for Pri- 
mary Class Teachers,” Mr. John E., Searles, 
Jr., Chairman of the International Sunday- 
school Executive Committee, and who was 
suddenly called away from the Assembly a 
few days later to bury his youngest child 
whom Jesus had suddenly called to him- 
self. The warm sympathy of the Assembly 
followed dear Brother Searles to his sha- 
dowed home. Besides there were Mr. 
Howard, the cornetist of the Assembly, and 
his wife, Mr. Tuers, a “chalkist”’ from New 
Jersey, Miss Hattie N. Morria, of The Work- 
ing Church, Miss Stone of the Boston Con- 
gregationalist, Miss Lucy J. Rider, of The 
Sunday-School Journal, Misses Cook, Wilkes, 
and Conger, of Buffalo, whose sweet voices 
have added so much to the music of the 
Assembly. Of course “ The Times” own” 
was along to pick up this item, and of course 
he wouldn’t go without a certain other one 
who looks after him, and we twain helped 
to make a round score. There was “ music 
on the lake” and just as much ‘glee and 
mirth, and joy and zest, and jokes as could 
possibly be crowded into two hours of time 
and a sail of twelve miles. Capt. J. Ham- 
mond and his beautiful yacht “ Nereus ” are 
deservedly popular with pleasure-seeking 
Chautauquans. 

Many visitors pt the Assembly last year 
were enabled vividly to recall the scenes 
and incidents all through the year by means 
of the excellent 

Stereoscopic Views 
taken by Mr. G. C. Johnson, an excellent 
artist of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Johnson is 
on hand again getting a new series of views 
of the most prominent attractions, groups 
of speakers, views of the auditorium, and 
many scenes which will help to keep me- 
mories of Chautauqua fresh through ano- 
ther year. Mr. Johnson and his camera 
are in constant demand every favorable 


hour. 
The Post Office 


is still successfully and satisfactorily in 
charge of Rev. Mr. Archibald. Connected 
with this is a telegraph office and an ex- 
press office, so that all visitors at the Ag 








sembly have excellent facilities for commu- 
nicating with friends at home. These ar- 
rangements are fully appreciated by Chau- 


tauquans. There is also a printing-office 
in the encampment which does all the print- 
ing of the Assembly. The seating capacity 

f 
. The Auditorium 
has been greatly enlarged and improved 
since one year ago; comfortable painted 
seats are now provided for about 4500 peo- 
ple. These seats are all filled several times 
during each day, and hundreds furnish their 
own seats, and hundreds stand while the 
most attractive speakers are delivering their 
addresses. Just here let me mention a fact 
or two, which have been remarked on sev- 
eral occasions, Is it not wonderful that an 
audience of several thousands will sit for an 
hour in a rain-storm and listen to an ad- 
dress, holding an umbrella with one hand 
and applauding a nice point in the lecture 
with the other? Such has been the state of 
things on several rainy occasions. In this 
connection 

The Speaker’s Stand 

must be noticed. It is entirely new, about 
30x40 feet in size, open at the sides and sur- 
mounted by a wooden canopy above which 
is a large gilt cross six feet in height. The 
stand is adorned with appropriate Scripture 
texts, mottoes, flags, banners, evergreens, 
house-plants and flowers, to say nothing of 
the attractions of the noted speakers and 
others who aspire to be conspicuous. Just 
in front of the stand and inclosed in a neat 
railing are the reporters’ desks. This hard- 
working corps fully appreciate this thought- 
ful provision on the part of Dr. Wythe. A 
large corps of reporters are here represent- 
ing the daily secular press and the weekly 
religious papers in Jamestown, Titusville, 
Erie, Buffalo, New York, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia, and other cities. The 
desk of The Times’ reporter is movable. 
Sometimes it is set up on the shore of the 
lake, again on Mount Ebal, then in the Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, in the Tabernacle, on the 
yacht “ Nereus” and elsewhere. But enough 
of this. There are other outside features 
which shall be noticed in another “ omni- 
bus”’ letter. 





THE FORCE THAT WINS. 


BY THE REY. JUSTIN D, FULTON, D.D. 





[An Address given at the Second Chautauqua 
Sunday-School Assembly, and furnished in full 
tor publicatiou in The Sunday-School Tunes. | 





(FIRST PART.) 
ROWNS aréfor conquerors in all worlds. 
He that overcometh is clothed in white 
raiment. We honor him. We bind chaplet 
wreaths about the brows of victors. Hence 
the force that wins is the force that is coveted 
and desired. 

All love power both for what they can do 
with itand for what it can do with them. 
In the physical, mental, political, social and 
religious world the successful are honored 
and the defeated are nobodies. For this rea- 
son many feel that success isa duty, no mat- 
terhow achieved. In this the multitude 
make their great mistake. They forget that 
in studying the characteristics of 

The Force that Wins 
we must fix the attention not only upon that 
which affects an ephemeral present, but upon 
results which enter as component facts in 
world histories. There are successes which 
like the apples of Sodom turn to ashes at the 
touch and result in disastrous defeats. There 
are defeats which, like furnace fires acting 
on gold, burn away the dross and leave the 
pure gold of an enduring triumph. 

By success, then, we mean not gilding but 
gold, not shadow but substance, not the ap- 
plause of the mob but the settled convic- 
tions of the people. 

Unfortunately for the prospects of hu- 
manity many are deceived and are made to 
think gilding gold shadow substance and 
the applause of the mob the verdict of the 
future. They are unable to discover the 
difference between pushing and overcoming, 
between buying power and position and 





influence and obtaining it as a result of no- 
ble endeavors for the public good. 


A warrior climbing to victory over the 
bleeding hecatombs of the slaughtered 
dead may be the force that wins and he may 
be the force that fails. Peter and Paul cru- 
cified and slain were victors. Nero and 
Herod though voted a success were failures. 

We have seen successful men fail in busi- 
ness and go down into the vortex of ryin, as 
did the gallant ship “Constitution,” with 
flag flying and cannon booming. The world 
hailed them as conquerors of greed, as vic- 
tors over temptation. They preserved a 
name untarnished and a character unsullied 
and live in the hearts of their countrymen 
and in the memories of mankind. Whocan 
forget Roscoe, the Liverpool banker, des- 
cribed by Irving in his “ Sketch-Book,” who 
lost his money but won his success, and is 
the glory of the town? 

On the other hand we have seen men suc- 
ceed in amassing wealth by theft and fraud, 
obtain the votes of immense majorities, 
carry cities and a great State in their 
pockets without let or hindrance, and yet 
we have seen them noted failures, and in 
due time arrested as thieves, condemned as 
criminals and imprisoned as convicts, This 
proves that the momeutary success may be 
but the prelude to an ignominious failure. 

It behooves the young to study this ques- 
tion, and at the outset familiarize them- 
selves with those principles which underlie 
and enter into an enduring reputation. 

The crowns worn in the next world are 
but the ripened result of heroic endeavors 
put forth in the midst of the conflict of temp- 
tation and trial. They who wear them will 
have come up out of temptation as eagles 
cleave through clouds surcharged with tem- 
pests and rise into the upper air, where they 
sing their songs of victory. 

The overcoming has reference to what is 
within more than to what is without. A man 
that through the help of God conquers self, 
inclination, appetite, ambition, and stands 
for right and truth is clothed in white rai- 
ment. 

We Call Him Conqueror. 


It is a great and momentous fact, which 
should never be lost from view, that we 
shall appear in due time to all the world 
just what we are to God. 

A true life tells. I[t is a fact. It im- 
pres-es itself upon the community. It is a 
living, acting, working force in society. 
There are men that are like putty, any one 
can mould them. They belong to the last 
man who sees them. They are without con- 
victions. There are others who are like 
granite. Handle them, you cannot dent 
them. They are facts on which society 
builds the superstructure of its hopes. 

A False Man is Never a Force. 

No one trusts him. No one believes in 
him. He may have money to buy his way 
for the time, but there is an end of this. He 
may have friends who shall carry him for- 
ward despite principle and justice, but if he 
is false, if he is a fraud and a sham, it 
shall so appear. 

Policy rather than principle is relied upon 
as the means of securing success, Those 
ruled by policy watch the drift of events. 
They suppress their opinions, shirk duty 
and never appear on the field of battle until 
the conflict is over and the victory is won. 
Such avoid abuse. They are not targets 
at which the archers of hell delight to 
shoot. They are regarded as safe and wise, 
and prudent, and seem to obtain the re- 
wards of well-doing. But they are not liv- 
ing forces in society; they never stand for 
truth if required to stand alone, They have 
their reward. They sometimes have large 
funerals but smali histories. No one leans 
on them. No one ties to them. In an 
emergency no one thinks of them. There 
are men just the reverse, they are propelling 
forces in society while they live, and after 
they are dead and gone their influence 
lives and ploughs deep furrows in the heart 
of the world. The man who cares for mea- 
sures rather than men, for principle instead 
of policy, may be out-voted to-day. He 
may be belied, his reputation may be be- 
clouded, but he shall not be overcome. He 
shall come out of trial unstained and be- 
come a fact in the memories of mankind. 

Three C’s. 

The force that wins is made up of three 
constituent and fundamental requisites: 

1, CHARACTER. 

2. CULTURE. 

3. CAPACITY. 

Of the value of character I need not 
speak. Without it reputation is worthless. 
“The memory of the just is blessed, but the 
name of the wicked shall rot.” 

The World Exchange. 


The question may very properly be asked, 
Who sits in judgment on success and de- 
termines who wins? 

It deserves to be answered. There is in 
every city a business exchange; there may 
be several of them belonging to separate 








trades and branches of business. In these 
character outweighs purse, or business ca- 
pacity, or position, or even success. In the 
scales of public opinion, enlightened by 
education in the business, and by careful in- 
vestigation into the secret histories of men, 
each man is weighed. The force that wins 
there is the force that wins everywhere. 
That force is a combination into which cha- 
racter, education, and capacity form easen- 
tial ingredients. 


Public Opinion the Scales. 


A merchant is weighed as a merchant by 
merchants, a leather dealer by leather 
dealers, a shoemaker by shoemakers. There 
is a higher court and a broader realm out- 
side, the «zis of whose protection spans all 
classes. There is a public exchange in which 
men are not weighed as shoemakers, as me- 
chanics, or merchants, but as citizens. 

As skill in a given branch entitles one to 
a representation in his given pursuit, so in 
this greater world that which fits man to 
help on its interests, guide and shape its 
destinies and control its movements is the 
force that wins. 

In this world exchange, in which all are 
voters, the scales of public opinion hang and 
all are weighed. Forces that win elsewhere 
fail here, and influences which defeat and 
detroy elsewhere, fail to injure here. Wealth 
may give a man influence in railroads, in 
factories, among business men, and yet ut- 
terly fail to secure the approbation or ap- 

lause of the million. Here again, in the 
arger as in the narrower world, character, 
education, and capacity unite in forming 
the force that wins. 
No Happen So. 


The pre-eminence obtained by those who 
hold a lasting place in the regards of man- 
kind was not a happen so. The position 
was not secured as a work of favor, nor be- 
cause of the gratitude of the people, but be- 
cause such was the weight of character, such 
the attainments in knowledge and such the 
confidence reposed in the judgment, such the 
influence obtained by daring, grand deeds, 
and achieving magnificent results, that with- 
out them the world would have been poor, 
and by them the world has been enriched. 

Rank, promotion and honor are not the 
gifts of the fickle goddess of fortune. They 
are the rewards of merit. It is popular to 
speak of men of exalted positions as favor- 
ites of the people, as though their attain- 
ment was to them somehow a gift. If men 
are powerful and great they are so not so 
much because of what others do for them 
as because of what, under God, they do for 
themselves. 

As then what has been said regarding 
the value of character and capacity has 
been admitted and will be, and as the value 
of education and the importance that should 
give it its truly exalted place in the regards 
of the people is in danger of being over- 
looked, permit me to invite yonr attention 
to this branch of the subject. Education is 
the business of life. Weare always learao- 
ing or teaching. Education is the process 
by which the human faculties are developed 
and human character ismoulded. Men and 
women are to a larger extent than we are 
disposed to think what education makes 
them. They are intelligent or foolish, re- 
fined or rude, good or bad, holy or sinful, ax 
they are properly educated or left to grow 
up without culture and guidance. 

Add to a good character scholarship of a 
high order with the capacity wisely and 
well to use the power obtained thereby, and 
you obtain the force that with rarely an ex- 
ception wins. There is a living force in 
scholarship and it deserves recognition and 
consideration.” Does it obtain it? We 
boast of our common-school system, of our 
colleges and academies, but is it not true 
that, notwithstanding these, there exists 

A Formidable Ignorance? 


Not perhaps ignorance of reading and 
writing and a few rules of arithmetic, though 
even here the number who are grossly deti- 
cient would astonish all if the facts were 
known. 

The number of men seeking posts of emi- 
nence in society, born and raised in this 
land, whocan neither read well nor gramma- 
tically, who are unable to spell correctly the 
common words of our language, and whose 
range of knowledge is bounded by the busi- 
ness in which they are employed, is greater 
than many think. 

Herein lies our peril. Let the masses 
remain in ignorance and republicanism be- 
comes a failure and demagoguism a success, 
out of which grow monarchies and despot- 
isms. Educate the people, and politics which 
is the art that enables a man to seize the 
tendency of mindz at a given moment, 80 as 
to bring together opinions and interests 
which seek to be gratified, of interpreting 
the will of the people before they have a 
clear consciousness of it themselves, of assu- 
ming, by the help of circumstances, the part 
of their natural representative, becomes a 
very different pursuit from what it is if men 
neglect to think, to read, and to atudy, and 
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are left the prey to any factious individual 
who may seek to identify the people’s inter- 
ests with his own. 

Is there not cause for alarm when we dis- 
cover the tendency which exists, causing so 
many to neglect the rudiments of an educa- 
tion which after all are but the first rounds 
of the ladder? Man is capable for more 
than this. Man was made for more than 
this. 

Look abroad. Why is it that so many of 
the young men and women of our villages 
and farming districts are growing up in 
wanton ignorance of the great truths and 
facts and principles brought to their doors? 
Why do they content themselves with the 
flash novel, the story telling newspaper, 
with that which panders to lust and which 
feeds the fires of passion, while there are so 
few in any one of these places that is hus- 
banding time and money to acquaint the 
mind with information which shall give it 
growth, development and power ? 

Why is it that there are so few of the 
young men in our academies and colleges ? 
Is it because of parents? No; for many 
who go through college are the poorest of 
the poor, and know what it is to pinch and 
half starve the body that the mind may 
feast upon the manna of thought. 

Is it because the doors to our schools and 
colleges swing open to one class or caste and 
are closed toothers? No. For in this land 
the right to be and to improve is given alike 
to all. Look into our manufacturing viila- 
yes and cities, where youth congregate, and 
while a few in every locality may seek to 
obtain an education it is lamentably true 
that the masses give up to frivolity, to dress, 
to the fleeting pleasures of the hour, that 
which if saved and employed wisely would 
confer honor upon the possessor and would 
make the individual a blessing to the com- 
munity. 

How poor is an ignorant man! He knows 
nothing of that which expands and quickens 
and strengthens the powers of his miud ; 
nothing of the wonders, either of his body 
or soul; nothing of the heavens above or the 
earth beneath, with their constituent ele- 
ments, changes and laws, of the atmosphere, 
fire and water, of the metals he works, the 
fabrics he sells, or the currency he circu- 
lates. To him the names of the great and 
good are unknown. No chord vibrates 
within him at the mention of the heroes of 
a past age or of the workers in a busy pres- 
ent. He may sometimes read a song, a 
dream book, a cheap novel or a Sunday 
newspaper, but on no one of the subjects 
just named could he hold conversation for 
five minutes. And yet these are the things 
which are worthy of being known, which 
can be known, and which as a matter of fact 
have been known by thousands of persons 
whose opportunities were no greater than 
those possessed by every individual in the 
land. 

It is pleasant to remember that though the 
many content themselves with being ignor- 
ant, that there are others who evidence that 
they appreciate the worth of reason which 
distinguishes man above the brute, and that 
increase of knowledge and the study of 
great subjects which enlarge the range of 
thought, exalt the ideas, widen the sympa- 
thies, and lift man up to the higher level of 
thought, feeling and attainment. 

Every man, says Lord Brougham, is by 
nature endowed with the power of gaining 
knowledge and the taste for it ; the capacity 
to be pleased with it forms equally a part of 
the natural constitution of his mind. It is 
his own fault, or the fault of his education, 
if he derives no gratification from it. There 
is a satisfaction in knowing what others 
know, in not being more ignorant than those 
we live with; there is a satisfaction in 
knowing what others do not know, in being 
more informed than they are. But this is 
quite independent of the pure pleasure of 
knowledge, of gratifying a curiosity im- 
planted in us by Providence to lead us to- 
ward the better understanding of the uni- 
verse in which our lot is cast and the nature 
wherewithal we are clothed. 

This brings us back to the question 
raised before, Why is there this contentment 
in being ignorant? We reply, because the 
might of scholarship is ignored and parents 
and the people ignore the force that wins. 

Much pity is bestowed upon the ignorant 
as if that made them miserable. Ignorance 
does not necessarily make men miserable, 
no more than freezing gives pain. The stu- 
por of a man dying from cold is pleasant 
rather than painful. Rouse him, bring him 
to the fire and you produce pain. Here is 
the peril of this and of every age. The 
masses love ignorance better than they love 
to acquire knowledge. Do you ask for 
proof, find it in the fact that compulsory edu- 
cation is a.necessity in a free State. 

Though our laws demand that all children 
of the State shall be educated by the State 
and though the police force is put at the 
service of the school-master to compel the 
indolent truant to attend school, yet thou- 
sands are growing up in ignorance because 
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they prefer darkness to light; because it 
coats fatigue, pain, constraint and self-denial, 
and the giving up of present pleasure to 
study and to think. It is easier to float 
with the tide than to stem it. It requires no 
exertion to grow as the beast groweth, but to 
grow as God designed it for man, requires 
mental exertion of the most intense kind, 

There is reason for alarm because in the 
land just redeemed from slavery there seems 
te be a concerted opposition to a free-school 
system aud the consequent general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. 

How the devil plays with good men! The 
tragedy of the garden, where he made Eve 
eat the apple that she might know, is often 
used as an arguinent by the Church of Rome 
against education. Keep men stupid, says 
Rome, and you keep them pious and make 
them manageable. Books for the learned, 
and padlocks for the simple, is the prescrip- 
tion which gave the dark ages to mankind. 
Let us not be deceived. There is no need 
of trepidation and alarm because the school- 
master is abroad. 

The world trembled lest geology should 
overthrow Genesis, but men like Hugh Mil- 
ler took up the gauntlet and set the illus- 
trations found in the old Red Sandstone as 
pictures to make the Werd of God more 
fascinating than ever. 

There are those who tremble lest the 
Bible is to be injured by scientific research 
and discussion. It is an idle fear. 

Let the Battle Go On. 


Truth asks no favors and gives no quar- 
ter. 3oldly truth says to all, Test me, try 
me, by science, by discovery, by analogy, 
and I will come out of the conflict stronger 
in power and more precious to mankind. I 
shall seem to those who study my nature 
as silver from the fining pot and as gold 
from the fire. 

All honor to a scholarship that recognizes 
Christ as the Great World Teacher. Be- 
tween a scholarship which ignores Christ 
and grasps blindly at fact gathering, rejoic- 
ing if the conclusions reached promise to 
become popnlar because they help to a 
sneer against the Bible and tend to weaken 
man’s faith in his Creator, and a scholarship 
that brings the thinker up into companion- 
ship with Christ who is the life and light 
of men, there is a difference greater than 
words can describe. 

Room for the Thinker, Room! 
Should be onr watchword. Educated mind 
is mind unshackled, It is mind out of the 
shell and into the sunlight ; out of error into 
truth; out of the shadow of Satan’s sceptre 
into the presence of the smile of approba- 
tion falling from the benignant face of the 
King of kings. 

Those who have escaped from darkness 
into light, from bondage into liberty, should 
not- ouly rejoice, they should encourage 
others. 

The story is told of an Austrian prisoner 
who stood upon the Battery at New York. 
He saw American institutiors through the 
light of history. On his arrival he wished 
to lay a votive offering on the altar of 
liberty. Hesawa man with a cage full of 
canary birds. He offered to purchase them. 
He paid for them and said, 

**Open the Door and Let them Out.’ 
The man refused, saying, “They are not 
tame; you will lose them all.” Then the 
prisoner replied, “Not tamed; nor am I 
tamed, though I have been twenty years in 
an Austrian dungeon.” He then showed 
the marks left by the manacles on his wrists 
and on his limbs, and said, “ Here is the 
proof of bondage. 1 wish beneath this flag 
of liberty and on this green lawn which 
forms a part of the shore of this ocean-washed 
Republic to give liberty to something that 
has been imprisoned. Therefore 

* Open the Doors !’”’ 


They were opened, and the birds flew up 
into the branches of the tree above them 
and filled the air with their song of freedom. 
As he heard them he wept for joy, and 
strode forward to nobler deeds. This feel- 
ing should distinguish every emancipated 
soul, 
_ Let it be ours to encourage the young to 
efforts, to unshackle the mind because we 
have been made free. Education, develop- 
ment, and discipline mean something. The 
smooth and polished arrow will fly farther 
The barrel of the 
gun is felt to have much to do with the 
execution of the bullet. So we may be as- 
sured that while ali men that are anything 
are to a certain extent self-made. All men 
are helped by the guidance and direction 
and counsel of those wiser than themselves, 
and a man cultured in every faculty of his 
mind and soul is broader, wiser, and healthier 
than one who is only cultured in a single 
faculty. 

A dwarf may have wonderful strength of 


arm, but you would not cali him a model._ 


A mind great in one thing is not so grand a 

product as a mind great in many things. 
There you prorounce theories. Grant it, 

but you must admit that theories, though 





they seem lighter than air, are the weightiest 
things about us. Theories are the product 
of conviction, to these men pledge capability, 
thought and life itself. Seed is seed, whether 
it be of thistles or of wheat. But sow 
thistles and the crop is thistles, and it will 
hold its place and in the end dislodge all 
else. Error is productive as is truth. Hence 
it becomes the scholar to get his commission 
from God and his start from the Bible, and 
he shall go forth panoplied for the right 
and equipped for the fight. 

Make much of truth. Honor it. The danger 
of giving up to the gratification of the 
lower nature that which belongs to the 
higher confronts us in the lecture field. I 
have heard men cry out to John B, Gough, 
“ Throw up your coat-tails” amidst the most 
eloquent of passages, as though truth was 
less valuable than dramatic display. 

Macready, in Birmingham, threw his 
whole soul into a passage in a play, and the 
people gaped and yawned. In the last half 
he knocked a man down. They applauded 
him to the echo. In disgust, he approached 
the foot-lights, and cried out, “ You batton- 
makers, can you understand that?’ Let us 
beat the buttonmakers in love for truth. 
Every man should be made to feel that sim- 
ple existence is not enough, that there is 
something essential for him to be, which he 
will not become merely by eating and sleep- 
ing; by growing taller and stronger; by 
seizing what share he can of noisy sport, and 
performing appointed portions of work, and 
that if he does not become that which he 
cannot become without a general and lead- 
ing purpose he will be worthless and un- 

appy. 

y the ave and comprehensive pur- 
pose we do not mean simply that a man 
should resolve to become religious, but that 
he should lift his intellect, his body, and all 
the activities of his life into a plan of con- 
duct which should harmonize with the 
highest welfare of his immortal nature. 

In that fleet of barges sailing up against 
the tide and current it is the central or- 
ganized power of the steam-engine, located 
in the steam tug, that bears all else on. So 
in life the purpose is the influencing power, 
and that bends circumstances to its will, and 
a grand purpose working itself out in en- 
deavor, in 8 and example makes man 
a er and gives to society a benefactor. 

e greatest gift to any age is educated 
Christian manhood. Around it will gather 
thought, aspiration, thrift, and enterprise. 
Place it in a town and you confer immor- 
tality upon it. Place it in a church and 
you insure culture in the pulpit and intelli- 
gence in the pews. 

The old proverb, “Like priest like peo- 
ple” is not as true as like people like 
priest. An uncultured congregation gives 
a welcome to pee bombast and empty 
pretension, which would not be tolerated in 
the presence of even one educated brain. 
It is said little children from the school- 
house begin to drive out colored black men 
from the pulpit and make a trained minis- 
try a necessity in the South. The same is 
true here. Dark indeed would be the night of 
our pilgrimage if there were no philosophers, 
poets, artists, musicians, and ministers. The 
workers in the realm of thought are the 
Creator’s choicest gifts; the burning and 
shining lights of the world; the aristo- 
cracy of nature; the civilizers of humanity. 

The Small Men 

of whom the majority of the race consists 
could do little or nothing without the great 
men. The world would make no progress 
were it not that here and there the Almighty 
concentrates in some one man the intellec- 
tual force of millions. If the western 
ocean is to be explored you must have a 
Columbus ; ifthe true system of the universe 
is to be demonstrated you must have a 
Newton. 

Let us not forget the weight of our obli- 
gation to those who are headlands of hu- 
manity and who have fed from age to age 
the altar fires of truth. 

Knowledge is a Help. 


In the active employments of life a little 
science remarkably tends to the more suc- 
cessful employment of labor. It furnishes 
a key which enables each one to unlock the 
mysteries of existence and to improve upon 
the experiments of the past. It empties the 
mind of superstition, dethrones arrogance, 
kills the power of the charlatan, and fur- 
nishes for truth defenders as well as patrons. 

The story is told of Professor Agassiz that 
when he was a poor Swiss lad, with his mother 
for teacher, he commenced his study of fishes, 
and began alone and unaided to spell out 
the alphabet of Nature in rocks, birds, and 
beasts. The knowledge did not promise to 
help him on one whit among his neighbors ; 
did not put shoes on his feet or ‘salt in his 
porridge, but it thrilled and enlarged his 
soul and developed a nature which struggled 
to find room. A comfortable home and suc- 
cessful business waited for him, but he chose 
to go wandering through the Alps, collect- 
ing data about glaciers, rocks, and fishes 
hatchet in hand, and often without a sou in 








his pocket—a sum so little when his hunger 
was so big. At last he made his way to 
London, to Sir Roderick Murchison, who he 
thought could help him. “ Well, sir, what 
do you know?” demanded the great nataral- 
ist, noting his beardless chin and ruddy 
cheeks. “I think,” hesitated the lad, “a 
little about fishes.” That night at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Society Sir Roderick held 
up a covered package. “I have here,” he 
said, “a fish which existed in such an era” 
—rometime long before Adam was born— 
and proceeded to state the exact conditions 
and position in which it was found. “Can 
our young friend, who knows somethin 
about fishes, tell us something about it?” 
Whereupon the Swiss boy promptly drew 
upon the blackboard a skeleton monster of 
which the real one, when uncovered, proved 
to be the exact duplicate, and then the old 
graybeards recognized him as one of them- 
selves and gave him welcome to that high 
realm peopled with immortal thought. 


( To be Concluded.) 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE SECOND CHAUTAUQUA. 


BY REY, J. B. ATCHINSON, 
SEVENTH DAY: MONDAY. 


JQEAUTIFUL weather at last! Sunday 

evening was delightful, the most pleas- 
ant of the Assembly thus far. The clouds 
which had been floating across the sky all 
day, with an occasional sprinkling of our 
encampment, all hid away before nightfall, 
and the twinkling stars shone down through 
the trees and helped draw our thoughts up 
to the Day Star on high. The temperance 
address of Rev. T. L. Flood, of Jamestown, 
was listened to by a vast audience for an 
hour and ten minutes. It is our opinion 
that it was not appreciated as much as the 
earnestness of its speaker and the importance 
of the subject considered demanded. The 
remarks of Dr. Hatfield on the friendship 
and love of Jesus, which followed, were a 
feast of fat things for the soul, and thousands 
were fed, 

To-day has been the first in which the sun 
has not been darkened by threatening clouds. 
The sun rose clear and bright and the pros- 
pects for a spell of fair weather seems good. 
Hopes are brightening, interest is increasing, 
the crowds are enlarging, and work is prese- 
ing. Dr. Vincent conducted a very inter- 
esting and profitable conversation on “ The 
Sunday-School Teacher’s Office—ite Place 
and Power,” this morning. This was fol- 
lowed by Normal work until 11 A. M., when 
Rev. Dr. Armstrong, of Fredonia, N. Y., 
gave a scientific, illustrated lecture, showing 
the principles which govern the revolution 
of planetary bodies and also clearly and 
beautifully illustrating the centrifugal force 
in nature and science. The lecture, although 
strictly scientific, was exceedingly interest- 
ing, and each experiment was warmly ap- 
plaaded. At 2.15 Rev. W. H. Perrine gave 
a most interesting lecture on “ Christian 
Art,” which he has placed at the disposal of 
The Times’ editor. He was followed by 
Rev. J. M. Reid, D.D., one of the Secre- 
taries of the Missionary Society of the M. E. 
Church, on The Sunday-School and the 
Missionary Cause, an outline of which will 
be given in these columns, 

The vesper service this evening was enti- 
tled “The Temperance Guild,” and con- 
ducted by Prof. Sherwin, who always puts 
music into every dry thing. Tnis service 
was intensely interesting, and a fit preface 
to the felicitous address on temperance by 
Miss Frances Willard, of Chicago, which 
followed. I regret exceedingly thatthe charm 
and matter of the address so captured all my 
attention that no outline was taken, but the 
fullest outline would fail to give any true 
conception of the beauty and power of the 
address. The services of the day closed 
with a beautiful display of fire works at the 
speaker’s stand and music on the lake by the 
“ Tennesseeans.” ; 


EIGHTH DAY: TUESDAY, 
Beautiful again. The crowds to-day have 
been simply immense. Every steamer has 
been crowded and the grounds have. been 
thronged in every part through the entire 
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day. All the Normal-classes were full, and 
much hard work was executed before 11 a. 
m. A partial summary of this work will be 
furnished hereafter. An audience number- 
ing several thousands gathered at 11 a.m.to 
listen to B. F, Jacobs, who missed a rare 
opportunity of doing good by not being 
present. It wasa great disappointment to 
all, but to none more than to our Dr. Vin- 
cent, who was nevertheless equal to the 
emergency, and converted the hour into 
a platform meeting and called on the follow- 
lowing excellent speakers who addressed 
the audience in the order given: Rev. W. 
E. Knox, D.D., of Elmira; Rev. Mr. Mur- 
ray, of the Methodiet Protestant Church, 
Pittsburgh; Rev. Moses. Hill, D.D., of 
Cleveland, and Prof. W. H. Sherwin, the 
irrepressible “S. T. D.” At 2.15 Dr. R. 
M. Hatfield, of Philadelphia, delivered one 
of the best addresses of the Assembly, on 
“The Perils of the Hour.” We regret that 
the Doctor did not have his address written 
in full, and also that our weak pen could not 
do better service in reporting an outline, but 
anch as I have is given herewith. (See out- 
line on page 547.) , 

The largest congregation yet assembled 
was present in the auditorium in the even- 
ing to witness the illuetrations of manners 
and customs in Oriental life. These servi- 
ces were preceded by a “ service of promises,” 
prepared and’ conducted by Prof. Sherwin, 
who, by the way, is one of the hardest work- 
ing men at the Assembly. The Oriental 
scene was under the direction of Rev. J. 8. 
Ostrander, who explained the various cos- 
tumes aud interpreted various passages of 
Scripture in which reference is made to 
Oriental life. This service was one of the 
most entertaining and instructive yet given 
to the Assembly. 





NINTH DAY: WEDNESDAY. 


Another beautiful day has come to cheer 
and add to the charms of the Assembly. 
Dr. C. M. Briggs, of Evanston, occupied the 
morning hour in an interesting talk on Sun- 
day-school interests in general. 

At 9 Am. Rey. George A. Peltz con- 
tinued the conversation on the right use of 
the teacher’s Bible. The discussion of this 
subject has been attended with great inter- 
eat, and under the able direction of Brother 
Pelts has been a source of great profit to 
hundreds of Sunday-school teachers. Here 
are some of the conclusions resulting from 
the discussion. 

The Teacher’s Bible. 

I. “To every teacher his own Bible.” 
This was urged fur the following reasons, 
collated from various individuals, namely : 

1. It makes the owner more familiar, en- 
abling him to find piaces readily, and to use 
his book with peculiar skill, 2. He can mark 

assages of peculiar interest to himself. 3. 
it promotes fis love for the Book as it is his 
own personal possession. 4. It may be his 
constant companion. 5. He can add notes 
and commenis of his own. 6. Such owner- 
ship sets a good example. 7. It promotes a 
tender reverence for the Word. 8. The 
whole matter of proprietorship follows the 
universal law of association. 

IL. “ What Bible should he use?” 1. The 
best edition, 2. A reference Bible. 3. The Bag- 
ster Teacher’s Bible. 4. The Teacher’s Bible 
of the American Tract Society, with refer- 
ences between the verses. Price from $4.00 
to $10.00. 5, A new English Bible, which 
will excel the Bagster, is about to be issued 
by Pott, Young & Co., of New York. 6. 
The Treasury Bible, costing $7.00; in larger 
editions for $30.00. 7. Paragraph Bible. 
8. Pronouncing Bible. 9. Versions of the 


Bible. 
The Right Use. 

TI. “Use it to the right end.” 1. For ac- 
curate and complete Scriptural knowledge. 
2. For spiritual edification, 3, To secure 
God's only revelation in religious things. 
4. To make men wise unto salvation. 5. 
To better know God. 6. To better know 
his Son Jesus Christ. 7, As a weapon of 
defence. 8. As a weapon of aggression. 9. 
Asan end of all controversy. 10. As the 
only guide. 11. As God’s agen 12. 
That the man of God may be perfect, etc 
(2d Tim. 3:6.) 13, As a source of consola- 
tion, 14. To be made free. 15. As the 
Bereans used it, to see “ whether these things 
be true.” 16. To know the mind of the 
Spirit. 

IL. “Use it in the right manner.” 1. 
Prayerfully, 2. Habitually. 3, Critically. 
4. With profound reverence. 5. With medi- 
tation. 6. With reliance on the Holy Spirit. 
7. Inquiringly. 8. Systematically. 9. Using 
all collateral helps. 10 Using the Word to 
explain the Word, 11. Use it prey, _12. 
Study in a teachable spirit. 13. In the light 
of personal experience. 14. In other words, 
do it intelligently and reverently. 15. In still 
other words, use it for personal profit, for 
doctrinal knowledge, for professional power, 
and for the glory of God. 

We should become skillful with the Book 
as a book, knowing all its parts and being 
quick to find them, 2. Read lesson very 





early, 3. Study the parallel passages. 4. 
Meditate. 5. Make your own conclusions. 
6. Read repeatedly, 7. Consult the best 
aids, 8. Regard the wants of your seholars. 
9. Memorize texts. 10. Talk it over on all 
occasions, 11. Add light and help from 
every aource. For God’s glory be reverent 
and loving in the whole work, and practice 
all that God commands, 

At about half-past 10 o’clock the crowds 
began to gather in the auditorium, anxious 
to secure the best sittings, that they might 
get the full benefit of Rev. J. M. Buckley’s 
address on 

* Questions about Questioning.” 

Those who listened to his eloquent ad- 
dress last year on “ The Uses of Illustration 
in Teaching” knew that a rich intellectual 
feast was before them. Mr. Buckley’s clear 
enunciation, quaint humor, and, most of all, 
the practical value of his words, make him 
one of Chautauqna’s most popular speakers. 
He was greeted by the largest congregation 

et assembled, and for an hour and a half 

eld their undivided attention. His re- 

marks were wholly analytical, and every 

sentence was a text for a whole discourse. 

I send you a brief outline of his analysis. 

{ Weshall publish it next week.—Ep.8.8.T.] 
The Blackboard, 

In the afternoon at 2.15 Mr. Frank 
Beard gave illustrations on the blackboard, 
which were explained by Dr. Vincent. 
They made a good team, and drew the six 
thousand people after them in convulsions 
of laughter. Sixteen different pictures were 
drawn in caricature representing the ludic- 
rous phase of the Sunday-school work. The 
last portrait was a most beautiful one, en- 
titled * The Teacher’s Delight,” represented 
by a bright curly haired boy set in a heart- 
shaped frame. This was loudly applauded. 
It was a capital entertainment not wholly 
void of instruction, and helped make up the 
variety which characterizes this Assembly. 

At half-past seven the illustration of Ori- 
ental life was continued under the direction 
of Mr. A. O. Van Lennep. The Sultan of 
the Turks was represented as receiving a 
communication which was read in the 
Turkish dialect. This was followed by an 
Eastern burial service in which some 
thirty different characters were represented 
in costume, 

Protestant Unity. 

At 8 o’clock Rev. W. E. Knox, D.D., of 
Elmira, delivered a lecture on the “ Unity 
of the Protestant Church.” The Doctor is 
an independent speaker and thinker, and 
not a few were startled by his bold de- 
clarations, and the able and pleasing man- 
ner in which he defended his propositions. 
He made the bold statement that within one 
generation there would be but one Protes- 
tant Church, known by no name now used, 
but as the Church of che Living God. Most 
of his arguments were in proof of his state- 
ment that the Church would be a unit in 
organization, a position which, though ably 
defended, was doubted by some. Unhappily 
the rain dispersed the congregation be- 
fore the speaker had finished his arguments 
and it was laid over to a more favorable op- 

ortunity. The rain also prevented the 

riental marriage ceremony which was to 
have followed the address, And thus un- 
ceremoniously the exercises of the ninth day 
of the Assembly closed. 


THURSDAY: TENTH DAY. 


The morning was a little gloomy. Fre- 
uent showers occurred by way of variety. 
‘be auditorium was deserted, the inhabi- 

tants of Palestine had emigrated, and no 
one seemed disposed to walk round about 
Jerusalem. Notwithstanding the rain, by 
8 o'clock nearly two thousand people had 
found their way between showers to the 
large Tabernacle on the bill to listen to a 
Bible reading by Rev. H. M. Parsons on 
“Types and Symbols.” Mr. Parsons is at 
home in this exercise, and it was “ good to 
be there.” 

Sectional Meetings 

followed this exercise. The one in the Tab- 
ernacle was led by J. B. Tyler, and the rain 
kept a large number of those present in this 
section, and under the leadership of Mr. 
Tyler it proved one of the most interesting 
Normal-class drills that have thus far been 
held. These exercises in the Tabernacle 
were the last in which these earnest workers 
engaged. Parsons and Tvler are both p>- 
pular in these groves. We shall look for 
them both next year. 

The sun has not entirely deserted us as 
all were glad to know when it came out in 
full view again at 11 o’clock, sending down 
through the leaves its bright rays on the 
large assembly of people met to listen to 
Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlburt discuas the life 
and character of John Knox. It wasagrand 
word-picture of that noted reformer and 
founder of Scotch Presbyterianism. Mr. 
Hurlburt spoke for nearly ninety minutes 
without notes and was often applauded. He 
is a new man at Chautauqua, but has already 
become a favorite, both as Normal-class 
teacher and lecturer. 








In the afiernoon another new man put in 
an appearance on the Chautauqua platform. 
It was the genial and witty editor of The 
National Sunday-School Teucher, Mr. M. C. 
Hazard, of Chicago. His subject was, 

“The Child in the Midst,” 

and in his excellent address he considered 
the child in its relation to the State, the 
Church and the Family. Mr. Hazard’s ad- 
dress was written in full and has already 
been heard in the West and will doubtless 
be heard again. It will bear repeating 
many times, 

“It Rained at Chautanqua” 
during the last half of the lecture, and it was 
a sight not soon to be forgotten to see the 
many hundreds of umbrellas which com- 
pletely covered up the great audience, but 
the attractions of the speaker were so great 
that but a few on the outskirts of the great 
mass of people preferred the shelter of tents 
and cottages. 

There were two addresses in the evening. 
The first by Rev. Dr. Niles, of Hornelsville, 
N. Y., oné of the untiring workers at the 
Assembly one year ago. His address was 
practical, earnest, impressive, and intensely 
interesting. The following is an imperfect 
outline of his remarks on 

Teachers’ Needs. 

Prime principles need repetition, and I 
ascertain by last year’s experience that there 
are many besides the multitudes of teach- 
ers who were not here last year, so that if I 
make repetitions this will explain it. We 
are apt to forget that the new generations 
which are coming upon the stage of life 
need to have the truth often repeated. In 
the first place we need power from on high, 
in order to carry on the great work the Lord 
has given us to do. There is a difference 
between power and force. Rational intelli- 
gences are powers, but we could not call 
steam properly a power, it is a force. We 
have the instrument to use; we are the 
agents of God; we are not in ourselves suf- 
ficient, but in God we are; God delights to 
use our agency because we are weak. 

The power of truth is to accomplish the 
great result, and we are to use that truth as 
the sword of the Spirit. I think that we 
must have preparation in order to have the 
truth in us, some excuse is offered, for 
teachers sometimes lack time for prepara- 
tion, but we most always find that those 
who are the busiest are the best prepared. If 
we improve our time, we shall find we can 
do more in it than we think. The personal 
magnetism of teachers is a power. There 
is a necessity for living teachers, enthusi- 
astic in the subject. Such will awaken boys 
and their minds are strengthened and set all 
aglow with love of truth and God. There 
is also needed by the teacher a thoroughly 
graded instruction, in accordance with the 
demands and peculiarity of each scholar. 
This is possible with the same lesson. The 
lecture on astronomy must be different to 
the Royal Society and the college class. 
You can find a needle on a carpet by a mag- 
net, and so a teacher must find his scholars’ 
hearts. He must keep his eyes open for ob- 
jects of interest. These must be sustained 
by study, prayer and practice. We need to 
take heavenly observations to see what pro- 
gress we are making, as a ship does at sea. 

The clouds again threaten rain, but so 
anxious are the people to hear Rev. Mr. 
Peltz on the practical subject of 

“The Teachers’ Meeting ” 
that they retain their seats, and after the 
singing of several pieces by the “ Tennes- 
seeans,” Mr. Peltz spoke on this topic. The 
following is a brief outline of his sugges- 
tions: 

In speaking of teachers’ meetings let us 
take two things for granted: 1st, That they 
are of advantage to every school: and 2d, 
Where there is a will there’s a way. As to 
time—appoint it any time that is conve- 
nient and have it anywhere. We hear re- 
ports that many did start a teachers’ meet- 
ing but it fell through, and 1 am here to 
speak on just this point. Ist, They fall 
through because of defective preparation tor 
them. 2d, Because of an unwise manner of 
conducting them. The idea is not to come 
to learn from commentaries, etc., but to 
come with the most perfect possible prepa- 
ration. For this reason it is better not to 
have them in the early part of the week but 
as late as Friday or Saturday. You 
should commence on Sunday to study and 
reflect upon the leason of the following 
Sabbath, and all through the week pray and 
think over it. 

In the present day we have all the possi- 
ble necessary expositions of the lesson in 
the different religious papers and magazines. 
All teachers siould be supplied with all the 
helps, and in them they have the best 
thoughts of the best Scripture expositors. 
Passing the preparation, we will see how to 
manage a meeting without letting it fall 
through. I have five points which will as- 
sist in this, 

Five Points. 

1. In meeting do something to promote 

spiritual power. 








2. Study the lesson that you are to teach 
the next Lord’s day. 

3. Have a full, clear understanding of all 
the things to be done at the next session. 

4. Attend to some matters which would 
be promoting your power as teachers. 

5. Do something to promote the social 
enthusiasm of the school. 

Have the ruling thought of the meeting: 
We come here to do together what we can’t 
do alone. I suggest that teachers ask them- 
selves these 

Five Questiors. 

1, Can I explain every word and phrase 
in this lesson ? 

2. What is the main lesson that God 
meant to teach when he wrote the words of 
the lesson ? 

3. How can I from these words most suc- 
ceasfully treat the lesson ? 

4. How can I apply it to the different 
classes with whom I meet? 

5. How can [ illustrate it? 

After this Rev. C. F. Deems, of the M. 
E. Church South and pastor of the Church 
of the Strangers, in New York Citv, who 
had just arrived, was introduced by Dr. Vin- 
cent. He responded pleasantly, saying he 
was glad to know that the rains of the past 
week had not washed the Sunday-school 
people out of Chautauqua, and he fully be- 
lieved that the “Sunday-school color was 
one that would wash.” (Cheering.) Ano- 
ther song by the “ Tennesseeans” closed the 
tenth day. 


ELEVENTH DAY: FRIDAY. 

Fine weather this morning, and the 
steamer brought large additions to the deni- 
zens of this sequestered spot, filling the 
groves and parks with seekers after rest, re- 
creation and profit. ‘‘ Conversations” and 
“ Normsl]-class work” were in full blast till 
eleven o’clock, when the thousands came 
together to listen to Dr. Deems on the “ Sun- 
day-school Teacher and God’s Book of Na- 
ture.” Dr. Deems is rather under medium 
size, fragile in appearance, but compactly 
built, and it is well known capable of stand- 
ing any amount of hard work. His voice 
was hardly strong enough to be heard by 
the immense congregation (estimated by 
some at 8000), and yet there was a charm 
about the address that chained all to si- 
lence. I regret exceedingly that no written 
copy of the entire lecture has been prepared. 
It ought to be read by all Christian workers. 
His peroration was one of the mightiest, 
grandest flights of eloquence that has yet 
been heard on these grounds. The 
outline which I send cuvers the first half of 
the address which related more particularly 
to the teacher. In the last half of the dis- 
course the speaker entered into a line of 
argument rela:ive to the origin of light and 
the laws of the solar system, getting deep 
into the scientific theories of the age and 
showing a marvellous comprehension of the 
relationship between these theories and the 
truths of the Bible. [We shall publish the 
outline next week. Ep. 8.8. T.] 

Friday evening, about Fairpoint, was 
simply enchanting. Strolling along on the 
north side one could but notice the beauty 
and display of the little boats, filled with 
merry parties, crossing each other’s path in 
every direction, while the wet oar, blades 
sparkled in the bright gleams of the setting 
sun. It is noticeable also the large number 
of bodies at the Assembly who delight in 
boating. ‘To them, the romance and poetry 
of boating, in the shell of a skiff, borne 
along by the strong arm at the oar are 
charmingly attractive. From many of the 
skiffs could be heard snatches of music, ad- 
ding to the charm and romance of the scene. 
The croquet grounds were all full with joy- 
ful contestants. Passing by the hundreds 
in the grove and along the shore of the 
lake and casting a glance at the multitudes 
in the “Promised Land” we arrive at the 
stand and look out upon the largest congre- 
gation of religious worshipers we ever saw 
in one assemblage. There were not less 
than ten thousand people inhabited Fair- 
point in the evening of this day. The sun 
goes down upon all! this array of humanity 
the lamps and calcium lights illuminate the 
encampment, and Dr. Chas. H. Fowler, 
Chancellor of the Northwestern University 
of Evanston, Illinois, is introduced to the 
great congregation. He is no stranger to 
Chautauqua, and when Dr. Vincent an- 
nounced his name to the surprised audience, 
who were not expecting an address from 
him, the applause was overwhelming To 
a massive intellect Dr. Fowler adds a 
thorough education. His store of language 
is inexhaustible and he never hesitates for a 
word. He is no imitator, but thoroughly 
original, natural and independent. His 
figures and metaphors are intensely strong, 
and made doubly impressive by the most 
expressive words which are ever bubbling 
up from his mental fountain. Above all 
his arguments, and wit, and poetry, and 
eloquence, you see the marked individuality 
S a re ap ern ‘ inclose a brief out- 
ine of his address, Oa next week. 
Ep, 8. 8. T.] aad 
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TWELFTH DAY: SATURDAY. 


This has been the great day of the As- 
sembiy. The sermon to children, by Dr. 
Richard Newton, in the forenoon, was lis- 
tened to by an attentive audience and the 
little ones were greatly delighted by one of 
the greatest of children preachers. He spoke 
of “Jesus the Captain of our Salvation,” 
and enlarged and illustrated the following 
points: 1. Jesus is our best captain. 2. 
He is a powerful captain. 3. He is a suc- 
cessful captain. 4. We must be good sol- 
diers. The children responded readily to 
the speaker’s questions and greatly enjoyed 
the sermon. At the close of this service 
Prof. Johnson brought his camera on the 
atage, and Dr. Newton took his seat with 
the children, encircling in his arms, on 
either side, two beautiful children, and so 
had their pictures taken, with the great au- 
dience around them. The artist had excel- 
lent success and obtained a beautiful picture. 

The greater part of the morning was spent 
in preparations for 

Receiving the President, 
which was to occur at 4 0’clock. I am in- 
debted to the able correspondent of the 
Buffalo Express for the material from which 
the following extracts are made: 

All day long people had been coming in 
swarms, in shoals, in schools, by school dis- 
tricts and townships, on boats, wagons, car- 
riages, horses, and on foot. Every railroad 
leading this way ran train after train, spe- 
cials, besides the regulars. Five trains un- 
loaded huge cargoes of humanity at May- 
ville. As early as seven o’clock trains 
began to deposit their precious burdens at 
Jamestown and Lake View on the lower 
lake, and kept at it all day. Thirteen 
steamers, little and big, were kept busy 
landing these all at the point. The twenty 
acres of wood, back of the cottages, were 
tilled with teams of countrf people who had 
come in by the back entrance. 

The usual 2.15 services were dispensed 
with, and everybody had their own way. 
Go where you might you could not get be- 
yond the crowd. Yet there was perfect 
order. Not a rowdyish act has been re- 
ported. About two o’clock this immense 
swarm of human beings began to settle into 
the seats in front ot the auditorium and 
when all were full a deep fringe of human- 
ity was standing on the outside. Then the 
space on the point between the stand and 
the dock was still crowded with a moving 
mass of life. From the terrace in front the 
stream of life was constantly pouring down 
over the auditorium. The stand was pro- 
fusely decorated in evergreens, bunting and 
a beautiful floral display. 

The President was introduced by Dr. Vin- 
cent, and on the instant the vast concourse, 
rising, gave three tremendous cheers, ac- 
companied by a wild turbulence of parasols, 
hats, fans, hymn-books, handkerchiefs and 
umbrellas. 

President Grant's Speech. 


In response, the President, tremulous with 
embarrassment, arose and said: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen: It is useless for 
me to attempt to make myself heard by this 
great crowd of people whilst I undertake 
to express the joy and gratitude I feel for 
the privilege of meeting you here to-day. 
But 1 am thankful, and for the expression 
of it you must look to the public press. 
Dr. Vincent, an old friend and acquaintance, 
and others will address you much better 
than I can do.” 

The President, like a boy embairassed by 
his performance, hastily resumed his seat. 

After the introduction the following song 
of welcome was sung, the thousands joining 
in the chorus, “ and the sounding aisles of 
the dim woods rang with this anthem of the 
free,” written by Mary A. Lathbury : 

Song of Welcome. 
Air: “ Hold the Fort.” 
Like the surge of hidden waters, 
Like a wordless song, 
Deep and strong the breath of welcome 
Stirs the waiting throng. 
CHoRUs— 
Heart and voice awake to greet him, 
Him our hosts who led ! 
Let the true heart of the nation 
Greet the nation’s head. 
Earnest hearts that love and labor, 
Christian hearts that pray, 
Builders of the nation’s future, 
Greet our chief to-day! 
Not in royal garments stand we, 
Not in jewels rare ; 
But the children of the nation, 
* These our jewels are.”’ 
Greet him! Let the air around him 
Benedictions bear! 
Let the hearts of all the people 
Circle him with prayer! 


Dr. Vincent made a few remarks, and in- 
troduced Dr. Fowler, of Illinois. After tak- 
ing a survey of the sea of life before him, he 
said: [See page 553. Ep. 8. S. T.] 

Oliver Hoyt, of New York, was then in- 
troduced, but declined making a speech, and 
said he was there simply to apologize for 
the absence of Gen. Fisk, who, by impera- 
tive duties, was kept away. 





SPEECH OF DR. DEEMS. 

Rev. Dr. Deems, of North Carolina, and 
pastor of the Church of the Strangers, 
New York, was then introduced. He said: 
I suppose, sir, it is because I am a Southern 
man that I am called upon to participate in 
this joyous welcome. It is a good omen 
that, representing all sections of our coun- 
try, we are together here. If by any lack of 
judgment, or through any mistake in the 
choice of words, I should produce on this 
occasion one discordant note, or speak what 
would give pain to the dear Southern people 
whom I shall love with an everlasting love, 
or to the good people of the North, who, 
knowing all my antecedents, have treated 
me with the largest liberality, or let fall a 
note of gall on the heart of our common 
country, I think I would rather die. I 
should take no part in this if it were a poli- 
tical meeting, but every Christian is bound 
to try to heal a!l wounds and to honor the 
ruler of the people. 

I am happy, sir, that the honor I have of 
speaking to you for the first time is under 
circumstances so auspicious, All we are, 
our honor, our position, our talents, our op- 
portunities for doing good, we owe to God. 
Whatever may be our position, our personal 
character remains the same. Individuality 
and personal accountability cannot be lost 
either in this world or in the next. You 
come among us as the President of the 

United—Unttrep—UNITED 

States (tremendous cheering), and you could 
go to no better place than this in the coun- 
try you govern. Here, sir, you will do much 
good or harm, get much good orevil. This 
may sound very much like preaching, but 
the President of the United States can stand 
fire. I believe you will go from these Chris- 
tian people profited. You will do much 
good and get much good. I pray this may 
be the case with all of us. I trust you will 
go away rested, restored in body and mind. 
One thing is certain—we shall not all meet 
again until we stand at the judgment seat 
of Christ. Should not we all seek and secure 
a preparation for it ? 

The living men North and South and 
East and West should leave behind them 
the struggles of the past and live as brethren. 
I have something in my heart I desire to 
say and yet it may be it had better not be 
sald. (Voices, say it! say it!) Turning to 
the President he said: Sir, there are many 
over there looking for you; hundreds and 
thousands of them followed you with devo- 
tion as their chief. They died in the Lord. 
There are crowds who feil on the other side, 
fighting you—men as brave as yourself, as 
you know, and men who died in the Lord. 
They are now the spirits of just men made 
perfect. 

ALL HATE HAS DIED OUT 


of their hearts. They have tongues more 
eloquent than mine is. It is a sweet thought 
that your old opponents on the battle-tield 
stand ready to welcome you there. God may 
delegate some one of them to meet you on 
the banks of the river of life, as his Provi- 
dence seems to have appointed me to wel- 
come you here. May you be ready, Mr. 
President, to stand among them in white. 
God grant you a happy life, a peaceful 
death, a blessed memory and a part in the 
first resurrection. 

As Dr. Deems resumed his seat the Presi- 
dent arose, went to him, and most cordially 
shook his hand and thanked him for his 
words of counsel. Afterwards he sent for 
him to call at his tent and the tvo had a 
long and pleasant interview together. On 
this great occasion not a word of sycophancy 
has fallen from the lips of any one. 

AT “REst.” 

The President then withdrew to the quar- 
ters provided for him at the upper end of 
the circle adjoining Mr. Miller’s cottage. 
This was a large tent on a raised platform 
of boards. In front of the tent is a veranda, 
protected by an awning. The tent is di- 
vided into compartments and carpeted, 
costly furnished and hung with pictures and 
ornaments. Long lace curtains part at the 
entrance, giving the interior the aspect of a 
very bower. In front of the tent, swung 
from the trees, are verdant letters spelling 
the word, “ rest!” 

The space around the tent is inclosed by 
a rustic fence; the entire yard is carpeted 
with soft moss from the woods, and the 
background is filled with.a fanciful rustic 
work of lake vegetation—pickerel-weed, 
“ cat-tails,” water-lilies and terns—making 
a green bank of unique, appropriate and 
pleasing effect. It is certainly as rare an 
uncut-gem of a tent as can be imagined. 

After tea, the President, in company with 
Dr. Vincent, Ulysses, Jr., General Babcock 
and Oliver Hoyt, of New York, were shown 
through the museum building by J. C. Mid- 
dleton. The building was gaily illuminated 
with Chinese lanterns. The President was 
very sociable, and several times expressed 
his admiration of the curiosities on exbibi- 
tion. He was particularly interested in the 
Egyptian mummy and the articles made in 
Jerusalem from olive wood. Mr. Middleton 





caused the distinguished party to feel per- 
fectly at home. He presented the President 
with a card case, chain and napkin rings 
made of olive wood, with which he ap- 
peared very much pleased. The party ar- 
cended to the roof of the Oriental house, 
and had a view of Palestine by moonlight. 
A PRAISE SERVICE, 
prepared and conducted by the writer, was 
held in the evening. He was ably assisted 
by the “ Mayville Band” and the “ Tennes- 
seeans,” also by Rev. G. A. Peltz, who in- 
terspersed the songs by appropriate remarks, 
The President and party occupied seats on 
the stand and papal enjoy the service of 
song. 


SUNDAY: THIRTEENTH DAY. 
THE ASSEMBLY SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


This morning another grand Sunday- 
school was held, and was the largest ever 
held. There were ovet ninety teachers in 
all. The following is the list of 

OFFICERS. 

Pastor—Rev. Geo. A. Peltz. 

Superintendent—Lewis Miller. : 

Assistant Superintendenta— Jno, E Miller, E, B. 
Rew, Jabech Harr's, Jno. Peirson. 

Secretary—Geo. H. Babcock. 

Chorister—Rev. J.B Atchinson. 

Pianiat—Miss Lucy Rider. 

Blackboardist—Frank Beard. 


ATTENDANCE. 









OM COED... .cccccccocccccee sen eseccersccecccccsecesccececeeececese 10 
Teachers, SOMIOTS.............ceeeeseeceessseseecerssossees 69 
ye Intermediate ... papegsecnanbaenintesces 1 
¥ TGIGDT GRANDS .00.0..65 sarcdocdcerione cicodoes 14 
TOU) GOACMOTE ss cirrdsdederecccisccsretoes sisecsescees ot 
SCHOLARS 
Infant Class, DOYS... ...sccccesssssncerseseeessesecsnsesenes 73 
BiPIB...ccercercercoccens secceeeseccoceseoeees 66 
Intermediate, boys ‘ 
- GILIB.......sccrreseseeececens soseees “ 
ROE CRG vated .00ésscctinestedionesccvccccsctscscusicnes eos 
Total number Of SCHOlAMS..........2.ceeeeeeeseee 2,494 
ViSiTOTS...00.0....eccccereeserccessssesrensees - 855 
Grand total Present........csceesen cree cerereersees 3,349 


The following was the 


ORDER OF EXERCISES: 


. Roll and order call. ‘ 
Sir ging “ Ail hail the power of Jesus’ name. 
Repeating the 23d Psalm. 
Singing * He Jeadeth me.” 
. Silent prayer (one minute). 
5. Prayer by Superintendent. 
7. Reading of the lessoa responsively, John 
6: 47-58, with title, topic, and Goiden Pext. 
8. Lesson study, 40 minutes. 
9, Singing “ Every day and every hour.” 
lu. Blackboard exercises, Fran« Beard. 
1l. Review by the pastor. 
12. Secretary's report. 
13. Remarks by Superintendent. 
14, Singing *“ Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah.” 
15. Lord s Prayer in concert. 
16. Benediction by pastor. 


A PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT GRANT, 
At the 11 o’clock meeting a sermon was 
delivered by Dr. Deems, and upon its close 
Dr. Vincent presented President Grant, who 
was in attendance, with two copies of the 
celebrated Bagster Bibles, making the fol- 


lowing presentation address. 
DR. VINCENT TO THE PRESIDENT. 

I crave the privilege of making a few remarks 
to the Presiden: befoie the close of this meeting. 
We have enjoyed his visit, and it has been asource 
of intense satis‘acti.n to us. We have sought 
nothirg at his bands. It is nota political visit, 
avd, indeed, he remarked to me this morntng 
that he had never lately spentso long a time with- 
out having office seekers after him. We have 
nothing to give him except the hearty welcome 
which he received from our hands yesterday. We 
greet him as a man, as the soldier of other years, 
aud as the President of our country. We gave 
him the Gospel iv his reception, and words of 
clear, straightforward meaning were borne to his 
ears this morping. Gold and silver have we not, 
and yet we wish to present to him some simple 
memorial. I, therefure,in behalf of this assem- 
blage, present to him the symbol of our work, two 
copies of the Hoiy Bible, and this number is ap- 
propriate for several reasoas : one is from the Eng- 
lish publishing nouse and the other the American 
pub! ieation. the former is the symbol of the 
teacher’s work in Great Britain; the latter in 
Awerica, and this is appropriate, because this is 
an International Assembly. Another reason for 
my presenting two is that there is a woman at the 
White House who has reared a family of noble 
chitdren, who ail bring honor w the name they 
bear. and this is a fit expression of the high esteem 
in which she is held by us. 


At the conclusion of this address His Ex- 
cellency accepted the Bibles from the hand 
of Dr. Vincent with perceptible emotion. 
The meeting was closed by singing one verse 
of the national hymn, “ America.” 

In the afternoon a sermon was preached 
by Dr. Fowler to an immense assemblage. 
The President and party were on the stand. 

In the evening a plaiform meeting was 
held addressed by Rev. J. S. Ostrander, 
Rev. Dr. Pershing, Rev. Mr. Ashmore, a re- 
turned missionary, and others. The Presi- 
dent and party were present a short time, 
but left about nine o’clock by the boat for 
Mayville, and so on to his home and friends. 

Although over ten thousand people have 
been residents here to-day, the usual Sab- 
bath quiet has been preserved, and true wor- 
ship has ascended from thousands of Chris- 
tian hearts. Dr. Eben Tourjee, of Boston, 
arrived on the grounds about noon and took 
charge of the music of the Assembly, At 
430 P.M. a praise service was held by Dr. 
Tourjee, in which he strongly advocated 
congregational singing. At the same hour 
a most interesting prayer-meeting was held 


oe oN 








in the large Tabernacle, conducted by Rev. 
Daniel Steele, D.D. It was largely at- 
tended by those interested in the all import- 
ant topic of “ The Higher Life.” 

Every possible space in tent and cotta 
is more than filled, and all the dining halls 
are tested to their utmost capacity. By 
eleven o'clock the great bell rang out its 
mellow musical tones, and soon after the 
camp with its sleeping thousands was as 
quiet as a peaceful home, 





MONDAY: LAST DAY. 

The forenoon was devoted to the com- 
petitive examination, participated in by 
nearly 200 candidates Rr Chautauqua ho- 
nors. The examination continued until 
late in the afternoon, and one persevering fe I- 
low was seven and one-half hours writing out 
the answers to fifty questions. I shall send 

ou the list of questions which are of a much 

igher standard than those of one year ago. 
During the competitive examination, at 
eleven o’clock, Rev. 8. M. Kuhns, pastor of 
the English Lutheran Church, at Canton, 
Ohiv, addressed an audience of over 2000 
at the grand stand. 

At 2 o’clock Dr. Tourjee delivered a care- 
fully prepared and very learned address on 

CHURCH MUSIC, 


He insisted that solos, quartettes, and choirs 


in churches and religious congregations were 
artificial arrangements, which cannot be 
harmonized with the spiritualities of wor- 
ship. No vote was taken, so I am unable 
to tell whether how large a portion of his 
interested listeners agreed with him. He 
insisted that all should sing whether they 
could sing well or not. He argued for the 
highest artistic skill in church music, pro- 
vided it could be attained without sacri- 
ficing the devotions of the congregation. 
His subject was elaborated at great length 
and all his positions strongly fortified by the 
highest authority, and yet to some of his 
positions many eminent musicians consider 
untenable. His address was characterized 
with great earnestness and interest, He 
left the camp on the evening boat and your 
unskilled correspondent was sgain “ roped” 
in by the leading mind of this Assembly. 

Addresses were delivered in the evening 
by Rev. A. Andrews, of Canada, O, F. 
Presbrey, of Washington, Dr. Deems and 
Frank Beard, of New York, and Miss Hat- 
tie N. Morris, of the Assembly. It was a 
very erjoyable occasion, and a large au- 
dience joined in the songs and listened to 
the speeches with unalloyed interest. By a 
vote it was found that nearly all who were 
present were present one year ago, and have 
also been present durin g this entire session. 
The evening congregation numbered at least 
one thousand, 

Resolutions of thanks tendered by the 
Assembly to all who had in any way added 
to the interest and success of the sessions. 
Particular mention was made of Dr. Vin- 
cent, Dr. Wythe, Lewis Miller, Esq., the 
“ Tennesseeans” and other singers and mu- 
sicians, speakers, railroads, steamboats, eto. 
Dr. Vincent’s closing words were very im- 
pre sive. 

THE FINAL SERVICE. 


This was on Tuesday morning, the 17th, 
at 7.30 o’clock, and consisted of a prayer by 
Lewis Miller, Esq., President of the As- 
sembly, and closing words by Rev. J. H. 
Vincent, D.D., Superintencent of Inatruc- 
tion. Fully seven hundred people were 
present, and thus closed the second Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, and the grandest Sunday- 
school gathering the world has ever known. 

“Chautauqua” is a fixed fact and the 
annual sessions of the National and Inter- 
national Sunday-echool Assembly will here- 
after be regularly held in this beautiful 
place, already dear to thousands and thou- 
sands of hearts by many social and sacred 
asociations. 








SCRIPTURAL TEXTS AND RELI- 
GIOUS MOTTOES. 
E call attention to our illuminated 
Scripture Texts and Mottoes, 
Printed in Gold and Colors, and inter- 
twined with flowers, Autumn leaves, etc. 
They are Gems of Art, and will not fail 
to please all who send for them, Nol, 
six in a set, size 2x4}, 35 cents per set. 
The same with tinted mats of thick card 
board, which makes a very neat frame 
for them, 70 cents per set. No. 2, six in 
a set, size 14 by 7, 25 cents perset. The 
same in mats 60 cents per set. 

Address, inclosing price, B. Alexander 
& Co., 66 Fulton Street, New York. 
Goods will be sent by mail free of charge. 
Sunday-schools furnished at cost. Please 
quote The Sunday-Scheol Times, Phila- 
del; hia. 
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ROBERT BROWNING'S' POEMS. 
Eleven volumes. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Company. The publication of this 
complete and handsome edition of the Eng- 
lish poet is a compliment to the constantly 
growing class of his American admirers. 
From certain idiosyncrasies of style which 
have prevented his werk from being readily 

* appreciated by the popular mind, Browning 
has been comparatively an unknown poeti- 
cal mentor among us. His delight seems 
to be to conceal the treasures of his poetic 
soul from superficial gaze. (ne must lift 
the leaf, brush aside the veil, unlock the 
casket to reveal the sweet flower and yield 
to the exultant finder the lustrous gem. 
The more you are with Browning, the more 
precious his companionship becomes. He 
has the art of leading reluctant souls will- 
ing captives. When you come to know 
him he will have you revel with him in 
generous sentiments, taste his ideal sweets, 
exult in his delights, and tower to the 
height of his lofty fancies. So that, with 
the exterior uninviting, almost forbidding 
by its difficulties of approach, you are ad- 
mitted after a little into the heart of his 
treasures. His style reminds us of nothing 
so much as of a cave, sealed on the outside 
with rough stone and covered with an en- 
tanglement of wattled brier and brake, but 
within full of Aladdin’s wealth. We wish 
that Browning were more read among us, 
and read with more patience and zeal. He 
has repaid many. He will repay a thon- 
sand-fold all who take the pains to make 
more than a mere surface acquaintance. 
“ Aristophanes’ Apology,” the last of his 
published works, of comparatively recent 
production, is a Greek drama, a transcript 
from Euripides, full of force and fire, and 
an addition of high value to our possessions 
of poetic classics. 


POTTER’S COMPLETE BIBLE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. A Universal Treasury of Re- 


ligious Knowledge. Embracing in one Con- 
secutive Alphabetical Order A Complete 
Bible Dictionary, An Ecclesiastical Dic- 
tionary, A Biographical Dictionary, and a 
Geographical Dictionary. Together with an 
Appendix containing much Valuable Mat- 
ter. The whole drawn from the latest and 
best sources, and edited by the Rey. William 
Blackwood, D.D., LL.D., with valuable con- 
tributions by Eminent. Divines of the Seve- 
ral Denominations. With nearly 3000 Illus- 
trative Engravings. Philadelphia: John EF. 
Potter € Cumpany. The concluding parts of 
this work have reached us. It forms two 
large quarto volumes of over 1000 pages 
each—printed most carefully, illustrated 
most generously, with many full page cuts, 
and all in the most exquisite style of the 
wood engraver’s art; impressed on finely 
toned and calendered paper, and altogether 
beautiful in make up and arrangement. As 
a work of art simply, we do not wonder 
that it took the first premium in the late 
Franklin Institute Exhibition. Its intrinsic 
merits are equal to its outward finish, It 
forms, indeed, in itself, a complete religious 
library of no mean proportions and of de- 
cided value to all students of the Bible. 
We are glad to see that ‘A People’s Edi- 
tion” is to be issued in one volume, printed 
from the same plates, but on lighter paper. 
Two other styles of binding are offered— 
the Library Edition in three volumes, and 
the Family Edition in two. Sold only by 
subscription. Orders received by mail. 


QUEEN MARY. A Drama. By Alfred 
Tennyson. (Author's Edition, from ad- 
vanced sheets.) Boston: James R. Csgood 
& Company. The announcement of a new 
poem from one of the greatest of living 
poets is an event of first interest in the world 
of letters. Expectation has not been greatly 
disappointed in this latest production of 
England’s poet laureate. The same careful 
elaboration, exquisite artistic finish, subtle- 
ness of thought, purity and grace of diction, 
and poetic fire characterize it. Many of 
Tennyson’s admirers are disposed to rank 





it as the best of his not very numerous 
works. We can hardly so esteem it. It is 
wanting, we think, in compactness and 
strength of articulation, a characteristic in 
which Mr, Tennyson excels in his usual 
verse. He is, as to style, seldom diffuse or 
attenuated, or wandering seeming to be 
feeling vaguely, if not blindly, after an un- 
formed purpose, as in parts of “Queen 
Mary ;” and there is the unpleasant im- 
pression that some lines and sentences 
could have been eliminated to the im- 
provement rather than impairment of 
the whole. This may seem to be a daring 
criticism, and we offer it with due defer- 
ence and humility. Critics have natu- 
rally been led to compare this work, as a 
venture of the author in the dramatic field, 
with the works of the great King of the 
Drama. Such comparison is impertinent. 
While conceding to Mr. Tennyson the emi- 
nence he so richly deserves, in the realm of 
the highest poetic art, his work has only 
that in common with Shakspeare’s which 
the grand-swelling harmony of a magnifi- 
cent organ bas in common with the mighty 
chorus of a living, breathing human multi- 
tude. 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
HYMNS and Their Authors, With Many 
Portraits and Other Illustrations. By the 
Rev. Edwin M. Long, author of “ Ilustrated 
History of Sunday-School Song,” etc. Phila- 
delphia: Joseph F. Jaggers, 719 Sansom 
Street. Asa collection of most interesting 
and effective incidents in the history of 
hymns and their writers this handsome vol- 
ume will be highly prized by those who love 
the songs of Zion, and want to know more 
about them. Items of more or less interest 
are given in connection with the origin and 
history of hundreds of the most precious 
hymns of the Church. It is a real thesaurus 
of incidents that may be drawn upon with 
great effectiveness by superintendents and 
leaders of the song service in our Sunday- 
schools. For general reading and reference 
moreover, in Christian homes and in 
churches, it has its value. The portraits 
are quite numerous and add to the desira- 
bleness of the work. Fourteen of these are 
in steel, and are well executed. This first 
work comprises mainly the hymns and 
hymn-writers of the past; a companion 
volume is to follow on the writers of the 
present century. With some exceptions as 
to taste in the arrangement of the material 
the work is well done. Particularly out of 
taste is the author’s interleaving of some of 
his own compositions in cheek-by-jowl prox- 
imity to the immortal productions of such 


With all its imperfections, however, it is a 
book calculated for a wide popular circula- 
tion, which it deserves, and will certainly 
have. It is sold only by subscription. 


PROHIBITION A FAILURE; Or, 
The True Solution of the Temperance 
Question, By Dio Lewis. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Company. The author has 
done a brave thing in publishing this book. 
He is very strong in his convictions, and 
frank and fearless in uttering them, although 
conscious that they are in the teeth of the 
cherished views of the great majority of 
his brethren with whom he has been and 
still is a staunch co-laborer in the Temper- 
ance Reform. He does not believe in the 
legislative cure of the vice of intemperance. 
He cannot see the selling of strong drink to 
be a crime, in the legal sense. He main- 
tains his argument bravely, and fortifies it 
with a strong array of facts. His plea for 
the exaltation of moral liberty as the su- 
preme safeguard of personal rights, the 
source of all progress, “the precious jewel 
of the ages,” is really eloquent. The book 
contains beside the argument, some very in- 
teresting illustrative incidents of the late 
Women’s Crusade, in which movement the 
author was one of the earliest instigators 
and most earnest and successful workers. 
It will be carefully and candidly read by 
many of the more thoughtful and unpreju- 





diced in the ranks of temperance reformers. 


worthies as Baxter, Cowper, Wesley, etc. } 





AN ENGLISH WOMAN'S WORK 
Among Workingmen, is the title of a brief 
narrative of the remarkable labors of Miss 
Ellice Hopkins among the English navvies. 
Elihu Burritt introduces it with a glowing 
word. But no coloring of the pen can add 
to the simple impressiveness of the narra- 
tive itself. It shows what a single woman 
can do for Christ and for souls if she is 
willing to consecrate time, talents, means, 
all for Him. Sunday-school teachers will 
read the narrative with great profit. Miss 
Hopkins's career places her in the goodly 
fellowship of such “ seed-lives’’ as those of 
Miss Marsh, Mrs. Wightman, Elizabeth 
Fry, Hannah Smith, Sarah Smiley, and 
“honorable women not a few’? who in 
these days, in both hemispheres, are work- 
ing nobly for the Master. ’ 

A DOMESTIC PROBLEM: Work and 
Culture in the Household. By Mra. A. M. 
Diaz. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
A great deal of good common sense is cou- 
pled with the dead-earnestness that charac- 
terizes the writer's statement and defense of 
her convictions on the “ woman’s question” 
here discussed. She does not rant, nor call 
names, nor even complain, but tries clearly 
and calmly to present the situation and offer 
remedies to ameliorate and ennoble woman’s 
condition and conception of her powers, 
privileges and possibilities. Books written 
in such a temper and with such an aim as 
this cannot but have great weight with re- 
flecting minds, and do much toward solving 
the problem of woman’s best and highest 
conditions of individual development. 

BRIC-A-BRAC SERIES. Personal Re- 
miniscences by O'Keeffe, Kelly, and Taylor 
form the latest addition to the Bric-a-Brac 
books, which R. H. Stoddard so admirably 
edits, and Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
have so fortunately for themselves and the 
public been issuing. The present volume 
is not behind the rest of the series in its 
peculiar interest. It deals with English 
theatrical celebrities of the early part of 
this century, and has preserved for us a 
great many characteristic anecdotes of the 
stage that, as a part of literary history, have 
their place and value for the student of Eng- 
lish literature. 

EATING FOR STRENGTH. By M. 
L. Holbrook, M. D., Editor of “ Herald of 
Health,” etc. New York: Wood & Hol- 
brook. This little manual gives a great deal 
of wise, practical information on a thousand 
points of interest to every one who would 
understand the science of eating so as to se- 
cure and maintain a healthy and happy phy- 
sical condition. The familiar answers to 
‘ever-recurring questions” on dieta and 
dietizing are a valuable feature. It is a 
book to be constantly consulted, and its facts 
and hints to be the common possession of 
the multitude. 


POETIC STUDIES. By Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps. Author of “The Gates Ajar,” 
etc. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. The 
pieces in this collection have the true ring 
of the poet’s gold about them. Several are 
struck on the minor key, but they only 
the nearer interpret the world’s soul-heavi- 
ness for that. The author will add new 
admirers in this field of expression to the 
many whom her prose writings have com- 
forted and delighted. 

The Christian Giver is the name of a new 
monthly journal about to be issued, to be 
under the editorial management of the Rev. 
W.T, Wylie, of Bellefonte, Pa. It will be 
devoted to the interest of Christian giving, 
to expound the Bible rules and principles 
on the subject, to state facts, illustrate 
methods, and to cultivate in the home, 
Sunday-school and church, and in society 
the generous and beneficent feelings and 
faculties. Such a paper will certainly have 
a field of useful and needed operation. 

The Mutual Life Iysurance Company of 
New York has done a noble service by the 
publication for free distribution to its policy 
holders of two handsome pamphlets enti- 
tled ‘‘ Care of the Sick,’ and ‘ Plain Diree- 
tions for Accideuts, Emergencies, and Poi- 
sons.’’ We presume that they can be had 
by the general public on application. It is 
not too much to say that many lives would 
be prolonged and saved by the very general 
diffusion of the sensible, everyday infor- 
mation contained in these manuals. 





The Bellefonte Tracts on the Shorter Cate- 
chism are still growingin number. Atleast 
half of the series, which, when completed, 
is to embrace the whole 107 questions, is 
out. These tracts are among the most for- 
cible presentations of the truths of which 
they treat that are to be found in tract litera- 
ture. They are by representative writers in 
different denominations. Published by the 
Bellefonte Press Company, Pa. 





Statement of Reasons is a brochure by the 
late Rey. George Bush, Professor of Hebrew 
in the New York University, and well- 
known Biblical Commentator, setting forth 
the writer's reasons for embracing the doc- 
trines and disclosures of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. It has also a portrait and biographi- 
cal sketch of the author. New York: &. 
Hazzard Swinney, publisher. 


German Four-Part Songs is a new and 
welcome book of music tor mixed voices, 
edited by N. H. Allen, and published by the 
celebrated music publishers, Messrs. Oliver 
Ditson & Co, of Boston. The Songs are 
from the works of modern German Corm- 
posers, and are eminently calculated for the 
easier practice of musical clubs and socie- 
ties. 


Goodly Pearls is a choice collection of new 
songs, duets, choruses, anthems, etc., for 
Sunday-school purposes, together with a 
selection of hymns for praise and prayer- 
meetings. John R. Sweeney and John J. 
Hood, of Philadelphia, are the editors, and 
the latter is publisher. Schools looking for 
new music will do well to examine it. 


The Sunday at Home, published by the 
Religious Tract Society of London, is a de- 
lightful illustrated magazine for family 
Sabbath reading. Each month has a beau- 
tifully illuminated fron.ispiece that adds to 
its attractiveness. The American Sunday- 
School Gnion are the agents for the United 
States. 


The Quarterly Elocutionist is an interesting 
manuai containing readings, recitations, 
etc., for school and platform, as well as for 
parlor and private purposes. It is edited 
and published by Mrs. Anna Randall- Diehl 
and Julia M. Thomas. Terms, $1 a year. 
Address, 27 Union Square, New York. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


Great SALE OF FINE OIL CHROMOs, 

DECALCOMANIA PICTURES, ETC. 

Four beautiful Fine Oil Chromos, 7x9, 
and one 9x12, sent for 50 cents, and six, 
size 9x12, and six 12x16, sent for $1.00; 
or a full Family Portfolio of 100 Oil and 
Gem Chromos, all designs, very fine, 
$2.00. They are Scriptural Scenes, 
Landscapes, Sea Views, Hunting and 
Fishing Scenes, Birds, Animals, Rocky 
Mountain Scenes, Children, Fruit and 
Flower designs. They will not fail to 
please all who send for them. Our 
Chromos are jac simile reproductions of 
the choicest works of the Great Masters, 
and pronounced by Connoisseurs equal 
to the Original Oil Paintings. Three 
hundred Decalcomania Pictures sent for 
50 cents; large mixed, all kinds, $1.00, or, 
fifteen hundred for $3.00. A sample 
of Decaleomania Pictures, with full in- 
structions to transfer the same will ac- 
company each of the above orders if 
desired. 

Address, inclosing price in registered 
letter, or P. O. Order, and a three-cent 
stamp for return of Goods by mail, B. 
ALEXANDER & Co., Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Decalcomania Pictures, 
Fine Oil Chromos, etc., 66 Fulton Street, 
New York. Agents and the Trade are 
making from $12 to $15 daily, selling our 
Goods. Agents’ full outfit of 200 Fine 
Samples of Oil and Gem Chromos, vari- 
ous sizes and designs, sent on receipt of 
$500. Sunday-schools furnished at cost. 
Please state the name of the paper you 
saw this in. 





THE 


en ———— 


“TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 








Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘* sé 1.50 
Superintendents, *¢ 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, 66 17.50 
Twenty ‘* sd 30.00 
Thirty 66 66 37.50 
Fifty 4 sé 60.00 


JOHN WANAMAKHER. 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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EVANGELICAL, 
UNSECTARIAN, 
OUTSPOKEN. 


The oldest, the most influential, and by 
far the most widely circulated Sunday- 


achool newspaper in the world is 


The Samday-Dchoo! ‘Times, 


No other Sunday-school periodical has such 
a corps of correspondents as this. None 
other can offer to Sunday-school workers 
such varied and valuable aid in the pre- 
paration of their lessons, week by week, 
and in their other duties in and out of Sun- 
day-school. 

For more than sixteen years this has 
been the leading Sunday-school newspaper 
of the world. It is still in advance, keep- 
ing pace with the rapid progress of the 
Sunday-echool cause. Its columns supply 
the freshest and best material in the line of 
EXPOSITIONS OF THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL LESSONS, 


HINTS TO SUPERINTENDENTS, 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, 


NOTES FOR PRIMARY-CLASS 
TEACHERS, 


SPECIMEN OPENING AND CLOS- 
ING EXERCISES, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS AND 


MUSIC, 

METHODS WITH THE LIBRARY, 
BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 
TEACHERS’ INSTALLATION 

SERVICES, 
PLANS FOR THE TEACHERS’- 
MEETING, 


MODES OF BIBLE-STUDY, 
NORMAL NOTES, 


EXERCISES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONCERT, 


OUTLINES OF BIBLE-READINGS, 


CONVENTION AND INSTITUTE 
PROGRAMMES, 

COUNSELS TO PARENTS, 

WORDS TO CHILDREN AT HOME, 


HELPS FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
PREACHER 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
- LANDS, 


BIBLE- 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
DEVOTIONAL READING, 
SERMONS, ESSAYS, anp ADDRESSES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE, 
CONVENTION REPORTS, 


NEWS OF REVIVAL WORK. 


Indeed the paper which gives the best help 
to all who would study or teach the Bible— 
whether as pastors, as Sunday-school teach- 
ers, or as Christian parents, is 


The Sanday-School Times. 


Published every Saturday at 82 a year, 
in advance. (With large reductions to Clubs, 
as per published Terms.) 


ADDRESS, 


The Sunday-School Times, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 








F YOU WANT tobe STRONG, HEALTHY 
and vigorous, take E. F. KUNKEL’s BITTER WINE 
or [Ron. No langu can convey an adequate idea 
of the immediate and almost miraculous change pro- 
duced by taking E. F. KUNKEL’s BiTTeER WINE OF 
Iron in the diseased. debilitated and shattered ner- 
vous system. Whether broken down by excess, weak 
by nature, or impaired Lf ene a relaxed and 
pow ge ~ organization rfect health 
ae ~/ »*® Sold gay in § $i ‘poten, % ce and Store, 
North Ninth St., Philadelphia. Get the 

—F 4 Only in $1 bottles. Sole by all druggists. 


259 TAPE WORM. 259 


Removed in a few hours. No fee asked until the 
entire worm, with head, is expelled. Medicine harm- 
less. being purely vegetable. Consultation free by Dr. 
EK. F. KUNKEL, No. 259 North Ninth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, Seat, Pin and Stomach Worms also re- 
moved. Advice free. Send for circular. Go to your 
druggist and ask for KUNKEL’s WORM SYRUP. a 
$1 per bottle. 





Ral LROADS. 


NEW JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
‘are between Philadelphia and New York only 
$2.25. Commencing Monday, June 28, 1875, 


Leave ee foot of Market Street. 


r Fe 

CPR a He New York, Long Branch, Tucker- 
ton and ‘ail Way Stations. 

830 a.M. Express, for New York, Long Branch 
and Ocean Grove. 

1.00 p.m. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove and Toms River. 

Express, for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Tuck- 
erton R.R., Whitings, Barnegat and Tuckerton. 

Returnin; me New York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.m. 
1.00 and 3 

a cars trough to Sandy Hook on 8.30 a.m. 


Ticket offices—No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. 

Reduced rates for Special Excursion Trains to 
Long Branch. to Sunday-schools and Churches. 

Sundays. Leave Philadelphia 8 a.m. Returning 
leave Long Branch 5.10 P.M. 


WM. 8. SNEDEN, CHAS P. McFADDIN, 
Gen’l] Manager. Gen’l Ticket Agent 


N' YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 





EDUCATIONAL. 


AMESBURG (N.J.) INSTITUTE. A Christian 
home and school for boys; thorough and 
practical, Address M. OaKEy, A.M., oe ; 





AT. 50 PER QUARTER. No extras. Academy 
for Boys. 12 miles from Philade!phia, 10 In- 
structors. 8.C.Shortlidge(Haryard A.M.),Media, Pa. 





APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, FOR BOTH 
sexes, 21 miles west of Philadelphia, earnest 
teachers, able lecturers, incorporated, trustees 
“ Friends.” JOS. SHORTLIDGS, A.M., Concord- 
ville, Pa. 84-13 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Year opens Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875. For admis- 

sion apply to REV. JOHN D. KINGSBURY, 

— BRADFORD, Mass. 29-8 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
UNDER CARE OF THE SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This isa true College, fully chartered, organ- 
ized and equipped for the most extensive, sub- 
stantial ahd accomplished education of young 
women. It combines the best advantages of our 
larger cities in Art and Music, with a healthful, 
happy home, free from the usual interruptions 
and temptations of city life, and yet with no loss 
of refined culture. For full ‘information, address, 

Rev. A. W.40 D.D., President. 
a@ Next session opens September 8th. 30-7 


Bair Prshtei Acadeny, 


BLAI ie amet IN, J. 


will be re-opened September 7th. Pupils will be 
prepared for college or for business, Advanced 
studies for both sexes. For information apply to 


34-4 Hm. D. Gregory, | Ph. -D., Principal. 


WM. FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 


_ 1224 Chestnat St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52t. 


ES 
SUMNER BOARDI ne 








CEDAR COTTAGE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, WN. J. 


On Pennsylvania Avenue, between Atlantic and 
Pacific Avenue. 

Good rooms, choice board, moderate charges. 

For terms address. 





38 tf M. R. CHANDLEE. 
TEAS, 
OUBLE YOUR TRADE!  Druggists, 


Grocers, and Dealers—Pure China and Japan 
Teas, in sealed packages, screw-top cans, boxes, or 
half chests—Growrrs’ prices. Send for ag mer. 
THE WELLS TEA Company, 201 Fulton St., 

P, O. Box 460, 


oe 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


By Rey. J F. Hurst, D.D. Tilustrated with Maps. 
Flexible cloth. 12mo. 80 cents. 


This work is uniform with the same author’s 
“Outline of Bible History,’ which appeared 
about two years ago. The new volume combines 
the general features of the preceding work and 
belongs to the ‘Normal Outline Series” of our 
Sunday-School Union. It contains a series of 
Historical Maps—all the general —- ofChurch 
history. These have been prepared very care- 
fully, and are the first of the xind ever issued by 
our Publishing House. There are also complete 
Maps, illustrating all the mission fields of the 
various Protestant Churches, with specification of 
the societies laboring in them, A leading feature 
of the work is the statistical department. This 
has been given fully, and the religious and eccie- 
siastical statistics of the world. according to coun- 
tries and Churches, have been brought down to 
the present date 

Sent post-free on receipt of price. 


Address, NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


ND YOUR ORDER 


FOR 
DO NOT 


Make a Mistake. 


When selecting a 
Musie Book for your 
Singing Class or Mu- 
sic ron ventton, re- 
member th 


Vineyard 
Of Song 


has been declared by 
Teachers and prt dc 
the Best Work extant 
for Singing Classes 
and Musical Conven- 
tions. 


The selections for 
class practice are, be- 
yond question, su- 
perior to those gener 
ny! found in works 

is kind. They 
.. been collated 
fiom many sources, 
= most of them are 

he best productions 
of favorite authors. 


Vineyart 
OF Nog. 


contains a large 
amountofchoiceand 
valuable material 
available for Cho- 
ruses, and it is be- 
lieved to be without 
a rival for use at 
Conventions snd Mu- 
sical Institutes. 


Price, 75 cts. 


The Rudimental 
or Elementary De- 
partment, is con- 


SNOS 10 GHANA 


ceded to be unsur- $7.50 per doz. copies. 
passed ; it is concise a4@-Fent by mail, on 
and yet very thor- Nag of Retail 
ough and complete. Price 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
PUBLISHERS, 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 
344teow 


TEMPLE HARP. 


A very choice selection of Sacred Music for Choirs, 
Singing Schoolsand Musical Societies in theSeven; 
Character Notes by which any one can learn to 
pan A in one-fourth the time required by other 
methods. 


CRYSTAL GEMS. 
A pew music book for Sabbath-schools in the 
Seven-Character Notes being the most natural and 


easy system yet discove It contains a rare 
selection of new tunes, the most beautiful and 
popular ever ay gg Specimen pages of both 
the above mail 
MILLERS’ BIBLE & PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
aided Nos. 1102 & 1104 Sansom St., Philadel wars 


MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 


A valuable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPSON, of Boston. $1.25. 


FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS. 
By the popniar author of “Summer in the Forest,’' 
is a grand book for young people. $1.25. 
AMERICAN TRACT ~y ay New York. 
Philadelphia : 1408 Chestnut Street. HN. THISSELL, 


UNDAY-SCHOOP 


LIBRARIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Don’t fall to include our Publications 
et ame & WYMAN, 
744 Broadway, N. ¥ 

7 














HE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION, 

and its claims upon The Christian Church. 
By Rey. James Smith, of Scotland. This prize 
essay for which 250 guineas were awarded, will 
be issued early.in August in an octavo volume 
of 403 pages, for ne. By 


D. LUTHROP & CO., 
BOSTO 


3 a 


Gospel Singer 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 


The Singing Book = Sabbath Schools. 
UST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies, Sample copy, by mail, 35 cts. 


Lee & Walker,’ *Priadeipia.” 
AGENTS WANTED. &. S es ig 


Send for cireul: Ay- ss terms to Agents. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. Phila, Pa. 34-4 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 
PRICE, - - 10 CENTS. 


on 


THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION have printed 
an edition of the Question Book of the last half 
of the year, which will be furnished at 10 cents 

er copy, in Boards. Please address 


JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
1884 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEWEST | MUSIC BOOKS. 
music Booxs. “*” | THE BEST! 


cc 


Song Monarch, The Bert book for 
Singing-Schowls, for which it is specially de- 
signed, and filled with cheerful glees and nom 
for practice, by H. R. PaLMsR, assis'ed by L 


EMERSON. Price 75 Cts, 


Cc Femi Choir. The Newest book of 

horuses, Anthems, Motets, etc., for Choirs and 

Sochetion Highly recommended, Com - 
by Dr. Espen Tourser. is per 


THE FOLLOWING THREE BOOKS ARE IN PRESS, 
AND NEARLY READY. walt FOR THEM ! 


et Seneet Choir. The Best New 
book for High-schools, sucvessor to that uni- 
versal favorite, the‘ Hous OF SINGING.” which 
it resembles in general oe. and is by 
the same authors, L. O. EMERson and W. 8. 
TILDEN. Price $1.00, 
The Shining River. A New Sab- 

bath-School Sung Book of starting beauty. 
Price 35 Cta. 


Living Waters. Choice devotioral 
music, hymns and tunes. For Pre yer-meet- 
ings, etc. Price 30 Cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. CHAS. H. DITSON& C0., 
Boston, [32-tf] 711 Br’dway, N. Y. 


IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 
If you wish any 
Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 

to write for a Catalogue to 


PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
830 Arch Street eet, Philadelphia 


AGENTS WANTED Mirai Wor.” 


= hho Work, 
GHT SCENES IN T IeLk, 
and {wmegnificent NEW BOOK ton A. Press. 
Address, J.C. McCUADY & CO. oimmena * ee. 


17-7-26 


HEN YOU WANT BOOKS send to G. E. 
STEVENS & CO., Saeenee, 0. prices. 
Any book sent on receipt of price. 24-13 








CHURCH FURNITORE, ETC. 


EXCELSIOR 


CHUBCH. SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


Ea 


FURNITURE. 


EXCELSIOR FULDING-SEAT; (TRVED-UACK PRW pean vee 
anystyle of end. It excels any thing vet offered to the public,in 
comfort, beauty,con venience .cleanlines«, hen ithfulness.and econ- 
omy. ALL STYLES PEWS MADE TO OKDER The best revers- 
ible SARBATH-SCHOOL SET1 EES ;also, Pulpits.Chairs.Sofpa, 
Book-racks,»nd Bellx. The EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURAITURE. 
the unrivaled favorite, used bv Schools of Philade!phia, Jersey 
City, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. Louis, M+ mphis, Kan 
ans City, r+y~ 4 and in mest of the United ~y ol BLACK. 
BOA for Sabbath and Day Schools, Giohes, M Charts. 
and all Apparatus used in schools. SEND FOR PR qe K-LIST. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
Cincinnati, 124 Walnut St. Phtiodeiphia, 1003 Arch St. 
st Leouls, 104 Chestnut St. | Omaha, Creighton Block, 
New Orleans, 166 Julia St. 











Atlanta, 112 Whitehall Se 
New York, [05 Broadway. | fndianapelie, na 
[27-6eow 







. &R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 
Pulpits‘ CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk $.S. Banners in \ colors & gold, $5. 
Catalogues, 350 Illus., post-free, 45 cts, 


17-16- 5 








BOOTS AND SHOES. 


‘Mrs.W.H.Helweg. ) Established 1854. [P. Kessel. 


HELWEG & CO., 


FINE BOOTS and SHOKS, 


No. 614 ARCH SY., PHILA. 
— and Boys’ Boots, Shoes and rm always on 
hand and made to order. Repai ming. promptly 
attended to. 4g Orders en ab always 
receive special attention. 17-8-18e0W 
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INSURANCE. 


Provident Life and Trust Company, 
OF Phniladelphia. 


ASSETS * . ° ° ° 
Similar to the “ Friends’ 
Mortality. 

















THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn., has 
written 22,500 Life Policies, aud 880 600 General 
Accident Policies, It has paid upwards of Two 
MILLION DoLLARS in benefits to accident policy 
holders, It sells both 


LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Insurance, of the Best Quality on the Best Terms. 
It has cash assets of $3 500 000, and asurplus to 
policy holders of over $1000,000. Its premiums 
are low, its contract definite, and its security 
equal to any other 


INSURANCE CO. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


a@- Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company 
at Hartford, Connecticut. 31-4eow 


TItt 


CHARTER OAK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
aces, ga, 1875, . . wt, me ,440.68 
SUR 92,543.41 
= ae effected on all the Sunes plans. 
e@im insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


arpeotal feature in this ere paar Send for ¢ir- 
cuiars and pamphiets issued vy this com pang. 


ee a 


JAS, C. WALKLEY, Pres. 
8. H. WHITE, Vice- Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS. Sec’y. 
Wu. L. Squire, Asst Secy. L. W. Mercu, Actuary. 
34-18-€.0.W 


Provident,” of England. 
Prudent, straightforward, and economical management. Strictly Mutual. 
Business Men Wanted as Agents. 


- OVER $3,000,000. 
Riska not confined to Friends. Low rates of 


17-10 1% 4w 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Southeast Corner of Fourth and Walnul Streets 


Established 1860, 
Assets, January 1, 1875, $4,793,444.53, 
TRUSTEES. 
Philip B. Mingle, 
Hon, Alex. G. Cattell. 
Isaac Hazlehurst, 
Jaraes L. Claghorn, 


George W. Hill, 

Alexander Whilldin, 

George Nugent, 

Hon. James Pollock, 

W. J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett, 

Albert C, Roberta, L. M. Whilldip, 
John Wanamaker. 


em Charter Perpetual “Gs 
GEORGE W. HILL, President, 


JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary, 
17-4- Be4w JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 


1825. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
Oapital, $400,000.00, Assets, $1.572,139.92, 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President 
redress TO ‘ied 17-7-52 


\HE PENN M UTUA L LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF PHILA- 
DELPMIA.—Assels Accumulated, $4,875,563.34. 
The Penn is a purely MUTUAL COMPANY. AU 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
bers ev: ear, thus iy en insurance at the 
lowest posit ble rates. All policies non-forfeitable 
for their value, Endowment policies —al at 
life rates. te gt? WANTED. A 
H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice cident, 

17-8-18e4w ‘No. 921 Chestnut 8t., Philad’a, Pa 





_-- 





CONFECTIONERY. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 





THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 





912 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 17-6-52 





AGENTS 


WANTED! 


SALARY OR COMMISSION ! 


TEN 





EN OF CHARACT 








ft 

















AND ABIL 





ive 


| ee 


PHYSICIANS, TRACERS, OR SALESMEN, 


BETWEEN 80 & 40 YEARS OF AGE, TO SELL 


DR. NAPHEY'S “PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE,” 


AGENTS REPORT LARGE SALES. 


THE BEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE FAMILY 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


AND TERMS. 





AIS © 


CEN 


MEIN 


WHO UNDERSTAND THE ASSISTANT PLAN, 


To Hire, Train, and set Men at work. 
Address, giving Age, Experience and Salary Wanted, 


W. J. HOLLAND & CO,, 


Springfield, Mass., 


or Chicago, lils. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


HE largest manufactory of Hearses is 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, where the first 
hearse inclosed with glass was made, and 
where the largest variety and finest designs 
are to be found, in the establishment of 
CRANE, BREED & Co. 





‘BEL L FOUNDERS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 
Troy, New York, 
Manutacture a Superior Quality of BELLS. CHURCH 
and CHAPEL BELLS a Specialty. 


Bw Tlustrated Catalogues sent free, 17-31-52 


BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDRY 
Ratablished in 1837 










Superior Bells of Co ee and Tin 
mounted with the best agp Bate 
ings, for Churches, Schools Farms 
Pactories, Court Housea, — Alarms 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, Pully 
Warrante 1. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunatt 





DENTAL. 
DR. 'TAYLOR’S 


525 celebrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
to the enamel. WARRANTED. 


General Depot: *°%sanaurnt sire’ 


&@-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.“@a [17-13-52 





UNDERTAKERS. 


A.COPP & CO. 
Successors to MRS, GEO. COPP 

General Furnishing Undertakers, 
—4i35 VINE STREET.— 17-11-52 


JAMES MeKNIGHT, 
2010 Fairmount Ay. | Furnishing Undertaker 


PHILAD’A,. 

WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 BRACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour during 
the night or day. W. JAMES ATT ee 

7-10-52 





AUGERS AND DRIL Ls. 


r day guaranteed using our Wel\ 

ger & Drills. $i & month 
— Pic good Agents. auger book 
free. Jilz Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


27-6t-0.a mo 


™ ISCELL ANEOI UR. 








THE FOUR GOSPELS IN ONE. 


BY ROBERT A. CAMPBELL. 
12mo, c)oth, 283 pages, Price $150. The design 
of this work is to make a continuous narrative of 
all the facts and events of the Fv ur Gospels, a 
most valuable feature being that each subject is 
set forth ina separate section, with a Scripture 
reference at the head. There is a complete index 
of the sections, also an index of all the verses of 
the New Testameut, showing toveir location in 
the book. For sale by all booksellers, or sent 
post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
BRYAN, BRAND € CO., 
608 N. Fourth Street, St. L outs, Mo, 
AGENTS WANTED to sell 
THE IMPROVED HOME 


1O DOLLARS FER DAT sie trees cote 


Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


John Gibson—Piain, Decorative & Fresco Painting 
‘ & (f, H. GIBSON, Glass Stainers, Modern and 
Antique Church Glass, &c. 

123 & 1% South Hleventh St., Phila, OF -13-52 
ooKs exchanged. Furnish ¢ al new. “Want 


old. Write. Name this paper, American Book 
hkxchange, New York. 35-52 


NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISING. 


NINETY-NINTH EDITION. 


Containing a complete list of all the towns in the 
United States, the Territories and the Dominion 
of Canada, having a population greater than 5,000 


according to the last census, together with the 
names of the newspapers having the largest local 
circulation in each of the places named. Also, a 
catalogue of newspapers which are recommended 
to advertisers as giving greatest value in propor- 


tion to prices charged. Also, all newspapers in 
the United States and Canada printing over 5,00 
copies each issue. Also, all Religious, Agricul- 
tural, Scientific and Mechanical, Medical. “1a- 
sonic, Juvenile, Educational, Commercial, Insur- 
ance, Real Estate, Law, Sporting, Musical. Fash- 


jon, and other special class journals; very com- 
plete lists. Together with a complete list of over 
300 German papers printed in the Uniied States. 


Also, an essay upon advertising; many tables of 
rates, showing the cost of advertising in various 
newspapers, xnd everything which a Seginner in 
adyertising would like to know. Address 


REO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
iit Park Row, New York, 








HE ATTENTION OF SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 
is again called to one of the 
best Sunday-School Supply 
Depots in the United States. 
S. $. PASTORS, 
S. $. SUPERINTENDENTS 
. 8. TEACHERS, 
. 8. SCHOLARS, 
. $8. SECRETARIES, 
. §. LIBRARIANS, 
S. S$. COMMITTEES, 


Can secure material to supply their 
wants at the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORE 


Winter Street, Boston. 








—HERE WILL BE FOUND— 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT AND WELL 
SELECTED STOCK OF 


S. TEACHERS’ B/BLES. 
S. SCHOLARS’ BIBLES. 


S. S. LIBRARY BOOKS. 
S. S. RECORD BOOKS. 


S. 8. SINGING BOOKS. 
S.S. QUESTION BOOKS. 


S.S. BLACK BOARDS. 
S.S. WALL MAPS. 


S. S. COMMENTARIES. 
S. §. DICTIONARIES. 


8. 8. CONCORDANCES. 


S. 
5. 


And a great variety of Periodicals for Off- 
cers, Teachers and Scholars. One of the 
specialties at this store is the large list of 
Helps on the International Series of Les- 
sons. Subscriptions are taken here for the 


Sunday-School World. 
Sunday-School Times. 
National S. 8. Teacher. 


International Lesson Monthly 
Ellustrated Bible Studies. 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


8. 8S. Teachers’ Journal, 
Baptist Teacher. 
Working Church. 
Blackboard Outlines, 
Berean Leaf Cluster. 





FOR THE SCHOLARS’ WANTS 


FORTY BINDS 
OF THE VARIOUS 


LESSON LEAVES, 


AND THE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CHILDREN'S PAPERS, 


For further information, special prices 
for Clubs, Catalogues of Books, Lists of 
Concert Exercises, etc., apply to 


EBEN SHUTE, 


40 Winter Street, Boston. 



































